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NEW TREATISE 


O F 


HUSBANDRY, | GARDENING, and 
other Matters relating to RURAL Affairs: 


s HE WWI N G, 


A plain and practical Method of improving all 
: Sorts of Land, viz. 


Meadow, Paſture, Arable, &c. 


And of making them produce greater Crops of all 
Kinds, at much leſs Expence than it now colts. 
1 7 M 


Many New, Uſeful, and Curious IMPROVEMENTS, 
never before publiſhed. 
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The whole founded upon many Years Experience 
© | BY 


SAMUEL. TROVELL, Gent. 


To which are added, 


Several Letters to Mr. Tomas Liveines, 
concerning his N Manure for Land. 
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To the Honourable the TREA- 
sURER, and the reſt of the 
| MasreRs of the Bench of 


Ihe Honourable Society 0 
te Inner-Temple. 4 


; fv” RR SIRs, 


HE many Favours that 
IP Your Vaterſig have 


dern to me from my 


Service as Stezward, and the Con- 
tinuance of the ane, obliges me 
to lay this ſmall Tract. of Agricul. 
tare and Gardening before You ; 
hoping you'll excuſe the Preſum- 
ption of preſenting to Your Maſter 


_ thips ſo ſmall a Specimen of my 
422; 


S firſt entring into your 


DEDICATION, 


"2 REY And as You are bleſt 
with very. good Landed Eſtates, 
(and may they ſo continue for all 4 
Ages to come) this is humbly of- 
fered for the Im 1provement 8 
in almoſt every Species of Ve- 
getation of our native Plants, &c. 
which if purſued, as directed there- 
in, will I doubt not make a ſuitable 
Increaſe to every Part of your ſeve- 
ral Eſtates; and will add alſo ſome- 
thing to your Pleaſure as well as 
Profit, which 1s the utmoſt Defire 
of 5 


2 


Dur moſt Dutifal, 
Moſt obliged, and 
| Devoted humble Servant, 


Samuel Trowell. 


PREFACE. 
NPNATURE adbes not ſeem to have 
been more luxurious in any of ber 

Productions, than of thoſe of | the 
NP LVegetable kind: Nor dbes any 
other Branch of Natural Philo- 
Sophy yield a greater Variety for a curious 
Obſerver, to ſatisfy himſelf in the conſtant 
Order and permanent Regularity of all her 
Operations; which cannot fail to raiſe, in 
an unprejudiced and contemplative Mind, the 
moft ſublime Ideas of the omnipotent Author 


| of ſo furprizing and ſo elegant a Syſtem of 
mgs. | . | 


But as it would be equally preſumptuous 
and impertinent, to pretend to trace and e- 
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2 rituous Particles in 


j PREPACE 


plain the fecret and hidden Springs of na- 
tural Productions, 


by Arguments à priori, 
We muſt be contented,” e eſpecially in our Scru- 


tiny into the Knowle ge of Vegetables, to 
reaſon only from Experience, and the Uſe of 


fuch Means as have been accidentally diſco- 


vered, to be agreeable to Nature, by aiding 
and aff Ning her in the Courſe of her 3 


rations. 


For this Parc only the following Track 


has been compoſed, in order to recommend in 
this Climate the univerſal Uſe of a certain 


Manure, lately invented by Mr. Thomas 
Liveinge which if it x. of hed in tbe 


exact Proportion herein. after directed, will 
be and + to produce the 2 . * 
Botany, Gardening, and EO VIZ. . } 


- Firſt, By the faline, ; faphurns, and ar 
the Compoſition ; it not 

only gives a large Increaſe of Red but in- 

concetvably ftrengthens and invi gorates eve! 


Plant 70h; ch Par takes of its Nour; rc 


Secondly J anh ly foxteen Buſhels be a 


Piy d to one Are of "Pond rt ail foetal 


deflroy all Sorts of Grubs, Ruſhes, Moſs and 
Worms, cauſing the Meadows and Paſture 
Grounds 10 bring forth great Plenty of 


Graſs, and * ploughed Lands to produce 


large 


PRE FA S 
large Crops of Grain of all Sorts, « clear of 
2 and Smut. 5 * 


. preſerves the T1 nite from 

the Hlies, and kills Slugs, Snails, and all 
other Tnſefs, which breed and harbour i in the 
Roots of young Plants. It is alſo very. be- 
neficial to Hops, by making them produce 
ſtronger Vines, and greatly forty fies both Fruit 
and Foreſt Trees. 


Fourthly, The 2 1 being 2 
ſmall and light, it m carried into the 
Field in Sacks on a Horſes Back, without 
the Help of large and heavy Wheel Carriages, 
which in a 2 Seaſon often tare and ſpoil 
the Ground, befides their being attended with 
a much larger Expence, and Loſs of Time. 


Laſtly, The innumerable Advantas es which 
would flow from the Uſe of ſo 3 a Ma- 
nure, would encreaſe Cultivation, ſupport 
Numbers of the Poor, make the Tenant ft 
eaſy, ſecure the Landlord of his Rent, and 
give ' univerſal Content, by encregfing the 

Wealth of the whole Kingdom. 3 
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CHAP. I. 
Of WHEAT. 
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5 07 W HEAT. 
Fitz Sift it well, to take arzy all the 


Sal Part of the Seeds of the ſeveral Weeds, 


which generally grow among the Corn year- 


ly, by which Means: you'll avoid a great 
Part, which oftentimes. grows up and de- 


ſtroys, or choaks the- young Wheat in its 
Blade. After tis thus ſifted, put it into 
ſome of the Liquid made = the Manure, 


about two Gallons or a Peck of the Mamte 
mix d with about ten Gallons of any Wa- 


ter, either Pond, River, or Rain Water, 
( and fo in Proportion for a greater or leſſer 

Quantity) the ſoaking of it will raiſe up. 
all light. and chaffy Parts of the Corn, which 
never grow: After it hath - foaked about 
ten Hours, then take it out of the Veſſel 


you have ſoaked it in, ſpread it 0n,a Cloth 
on the Barn Floor till it is pretty "It 


ry, for 
in that Time the Kernel of the Wheat will 


haye imbibed enough of the nitrous Quality 
of the Liquid; then ſift ſome of the Ma- 


nure upon the Seed, to prevent any Inſect 


devouring it, for no Vermin will touch it 


after it is ſoaked, and ſome of the Mar 
ſifted amongſt it | before tis quite « 
this muſt be done a Day or two bet 

ſown; but you may ſow the Manure aber 
before or after the Seed is ſown: Sixteen 
Buſhels will be enough for a commom Acre; 
but in ſome Countries, where Meaſure of 


| Land is large, you may put two more, 5 


« | for 


ww 


_ Of WHEAT. 3 
for *tis not a large Quantity that will 
anſwer the Farmers End, fo that every 
are of the Land have dome of it; for tis 

ſmall Quantity of the nitrous Qua- 
lity which ſerves Vegetation, if a very ſmall 

Part touches the Fibres of the Roots, when 

an Exceſs deſtroys it. After the Manure 

is ſown on the Land, then harrow the Seed, 

_ that will mix it with the Earth; /and | 

very Shower adds to the diſſolving the ni- 
troub Particles, to feed the Earth, in order 

G prepare what e Vegetation to Frog 
i 


Taz FTI it will ain — this Me- 
thod, when the Corn is ſowed early, will 
preſerve i it againſt the Severity of the Win- 
ter; and the Manure is of that Quality, 
that the Froſt will not enter the Earth, as 

it will what is not manured: : all which | 
hath been experienced by many Perſons. 
But the Farmers ought always to ſow their 
. Wheat early, that is in the Month of Sep- 
tember; for if too late, the Froſt comes 
often before the Fibtes of the Seeds have 
taken the proper Hold of the Earth, to 
preſerve it ſelf from the Severity of the 
Weather, and then it languiſhes, and turns 
yellow, as in Courſe it . when it is 
check d in its firſt ſhooting forth of its Fi- 
bres, ech are then tender, and many 
| B 2 Times 


Wann. 


So a Continuation of à Froft 
dic. 3 who will conſult their 
own Intereſt muſt never be late, for there- 
by many Times their Labour and Seed are 
loſt. When theſe Directions are followed, 
and the Ground put in ſuch Order, as eve- 
ry good Huſbandman ought to do, (for his 
own and his Family's Advantage) then he 
need not fear, by the Bleſſing of Gop, to 
reap a plentiful Crop. But I would adviſe 
the Farmer not to ſtarve his Land, by Want 
of the Seed that he ſows, for chat may diſ- 
appoint him at the laſt; two Buſhels and 
a half is enpugh for an Acre. There have 
been very great Crops obtained by this Me- 
thod, as is certified by the Widow Lovejoy's 
Letter at Nettlebed in Oxfordſhire ; whole 
Letter is at the End of this Book. 


Mx Intent in this Treatiſe is not to ſwell 
the Book, by deſcribing the Manner of the 
Grain, or the Uſe of it, which ſo many ex- 
cellent Authors have already done, but only 
' to diſcover by what Means a good Encreaſe 
may be obtain'd, that every one may enjoy 
a Part of it; which s the chief align of 
this Treatiſe. 


— well 8 of the Land is a 
Ty Advantage to all Seeds ſown, for 
that gives the Seeds in all kinds a greater 
Liberty 
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Liberty to ſtrike into the Ground, and to 
fix their ſmall Fibres therein for its Vegeta 
tion, and to prevent the Weather, be it 
Froſt or Drought, to check it ; therefore 
all Perſons ſhould be diligent as to this 
Point, for Ground cannot be too often 
ploughed, be it for what Grain ſoever, and 
the finer it is made, the more it will pro- 
duce; therefore che letting Ground lie, as 
they call it, fallow, without any ploughing. 
for half a Year or more, as in many Places, 
by letting the Weeds grow to Maturity, 
muſt conſequently fill the Ground with 
their Seeds, and -ſo hardens the Ground 
thereby, that the Dews and Rain cannot 
penetrate, which the ploughing would pre- 
vent to the Huſbandman's Profit, if it was 
uſed : but Ground, though deſigned for 
the Fallow, may never lie fallow, but made 
to be of Advantage to the Farmer as to the 
Land, and alſo in 2 to the producing 
Food for his Cattle, as will be laid down 
when we e 0 treat be "Ong 


CHAP. II. 
of R YE. 


HIS being th next Bad Seed, 
ſhould alſo be ſown early in Septem- 
ber, to have a Produce to ſatidy the labo- 
rious Farmer for the Pains that he takes to 


brin g his Ground in Order to receive each 


proper Seed; therefore the Seed muſt be 
uſed as the other, being firſt ſifted, but it 
does not require ro long ſoaking with the 
Manure Liquor; about ſix Hours will be 
ſufficient, for 'tis in Nature more moiſt than 
the Wheat, and therefore will agree with 
lighter Land. The ſowing of it early i is for 
the ſame Reaſon as Wheat is, in order to 
get a ſufficient Root to maintain itſelf againſt 


the Winter Seaſon; and the Ground may 


be manured in the fande Manner as before, 
and harrowed either before the Seed is ſown, 


or after, as the Farmer, &c. thinks fit, for 


cither Way will promote Vegetation when 


the.Rains come, which we always expect 


at that Seaſon of the Year, viz. September; 


but this and all Corn ſhould be properly 
ſown in dry Weather, and not wet, by 


reaſon the Seed might receive more Da- 


mage 


RTE. 2 

mage thereby than ſome Perſons may ima- 
gine; for any Grain lying a little in the 
Farth before it is wetted by Rain, prepares 
it gradually for Vegetation; and it does al- 
ways prove a more certain Crop, than when 
the Wet falls too ſoon; which ſometimes 
ſwells the Seed ſo much, that before the 
vegetative. Part is prepared, the Seed. is de- 
caying in its firſt productive Part, by its gver 
Moiſture. . This Caution is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved in almoſt all the other Sorts of Seeds, 
for Field or Garden, except the Aquaticks, 
which delight in the moiſter Ground and 
Seaſons; and is only hinted to tlie diligent 
and induſtrious Huſbandman, by common 
Obſervations and Reaſon, that he may learn 
how to produce a good Crop of all Kinds; 
for all wiſh it, tho many miſs it, either by 
Neglect of Time, or by not being good — 
diligent Huſbands in the improving the 
Ground. But if Gentlemen and Farmers 
would have Carts or Tubs, like thoſe with 
which they water the Streets of London, 
one Cart ih one Horſe and a Boy would 
water any Ground ſo well as to make full 
Amends for the want of ploughing it; and 
ſhould they water with the Soak of a Dung- 
hill, twill be of great Service to them, be- 
ing a very good Sort of Manure, and a fine 
maiſtenip g to the Land, | 


CHAP. 
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0 As are a Seed which 1 


ther the ſteeping or alt in 507 


Manure as the others Before named; but! 
the ſame: Method was uſed in the fi 

Seed, and the putting it into ſome: 0 : 
we Manure, to take off the light ch 
Seed, but not to let it lie in the Liquid an 
longer than in doing it, it would fave the 
Farmer ſome Trouble, and prevent che Crop 
being choaked with Weeds. T he Troubles 
but ſmall, in regard the Benefit is fo any 
then mix the Seed with ſome W 


before tis quite dry, to pre Vermin . 


deſtroying it, eſpecially ih "Piel Field Moute, 
who loves this Grain more than any other. 
After the Gentleman or Farmer has ſifted 


this, or any other Sort of Grain, and clear d 1 
* from tlie weedy Seeds, let him not ne- 


ge either by himſelf, Farmer, of Servants, 


ro keep ſuch weedy Seeds from being ließt 


to the Dunghill; for from thence tis car-. 
fied on the Land, and the Weeds propa- 
gated thereby, as many Farmers Rive conh- 

Ks to. be ſo done ” their own Neg, 
and 


ge: 


Us 


F Oars 9 
and want of Thought. The beſt Method 
is, to leave theſe weedy Seeds to be devoured 
by the Poultry, Pigeons, and Hogs; and 

the ſame Method may be put in Practice 
by the Horſe-keepers, when they ſift Chaff. 
The Conſequence of which is, that if there 
is but few or no Weeds in the Corn, the 
fame may be carried into the Barn ſooner, 
and then it need not lie fo long expoſed to 
accidental Weather, in order to dry the 
Weeds. See the Letter at the End of this 
Book from Daniel 9 * of * 


in * 
CHAP. IV. 
Of BARLEY. 


I ARLEY is a Grain of great Uſe 
and Profit, in reſpect to its Production 
of Beer, Ale, and Spirits, which occaſions 
a * vir Conſumption of it than of any other 
Grain; therefore, to encreaſe «the Produce 
1 will prove 'of no 1 Service to the 
Publick. 


Fintr. Do not omit fifting the Grain 
before it is ſown, then put it into ſome of 


the Manure. Liquor, as before; but let it 
C not 


10 Of BARLET. 
not lie in the Liquor above ſix Hours, then 
take it out, and before it is quite dry, ſift 
ſome Manure over it, and mix it well toge- 

ther, which will prevent its being devoured 
by Birds and Vermin ; when tis ſow'd, har- 
row it well, the Ground being prepared ei- 
ther before or after with the Manure, and 
the firſt Rains will let you ſee the Advan- 
tage you'll enjoy by this ſmall Labour and 
Expence. Now, as to the Time of ſow- 
ing this Sced, preat Regard muſt be had to 
the Soil, which is heavier or lighter, as 
loomy, oravelly, or ſandy. The uſual Seed- 
time is from March to May, as the Country 
lies to its Situation, and the Nature of the 
Land: Howeyer, 1 think, for divers Rea- 
ſons herein beſore ., that May is too 


late. 


Br pleaſed to obſerve, in the next Place, 
that as there is a prodigious Quantity of this 
Grain malted for Beer, Ale, and Spirits; ſo 
it will prove of no ſmall Service to the Per- 
ſon who malts it, to preſerve the Liquor 
which the Barley is ſoaked in : For if that 
Liquor was faved in order to brew with it, 
it would fave one Buſhel of Malt in eight, 
and the Drink be much ſtronger and better. 
And ſuppoſing the Malſter not ready for 
brewing, he might oblige ſome of his poor 


— with it, wn would be very 
_ thankful 


þ, oP 


O BARLEY.) 1 
thankful for it, when they come to know 
that, with a little Addition of Malt, it 
would make good Small Beer; for it has 
been experienced, that this Liquor is im- 

pregnated with an wholeſome Spirit. 


* 1 Y 
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CHAP. 
of P EASE, ind the ſeveral Sorts 


of Pulſe. 


JEASE do not require the: ſoaking in 

the Manure Liquor; for when they 
are ſoaked, and the Skin burſt, the Pulp 
of the Peaſe is ſo ſoft and tender, that the 
Seed would be deſtroy'd thereby; however, | 
Sifting is neceſſary in all Seeds, for chere 
will he ſmall weedy Seeds in all Grain, 
which being ſown together, grow up and 
choak the Grain ; ſo that Peaſe are often 
REP with ſmall wild Tares, | 


Taz common Method of ſowing Peaſe 

is s by Caſting ; but, for the Benefit of the 
Farmer, rilling is beſt ; though many Per- 
ſons chuſe the Charge of ſetting them with 
a Dibber, about a Yard long, and ſet with 
Teeth about four or five Inches deep, and. 
an Inch aſunder ; 'This is a very laborious 

=: „ 2 Way, 
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12 Of PEASE, &c. 
Way, and double the Charge of rilling, 
which is ſoon done by the running the 
Plough lightly through the Furrows, and 
followed by a Boy, who may caſt the Peaſe 
into the Furrow, not too thick nor thin; 
then let another Boy follow the former, and 
fill up the Furrow with his Hands or Hough. 
When the Rill is filled up, then let one of 
the Boys caſt ſome of the Manure on each 
fide of the Furrow; the doing of which 
will prevent all Snails, Slugs, or other Ver- 
min from eating the young and tender 
Shoots at the firſt appearing, as is many 
Times done by a whole Field, which is 
often devoured by theſe and other Inſects. 


TuxN if you caſt your Peaſe by the 
Hand, you may ſow the Manure firſt ; 
after that ſow your Peaſe, then harrow the 
| Ground well, which mixes the Manure 
with the Ground; but I take it, that ril- 
ling of the Ground, about a Foot or more 
Diſtance, will be found the ſecureſt and beſt 
Way to preſerve them from the Fowls, that 
hunt after this Grain more than any other, 
as Hens, Pigeons, Crows, &c. alſo that then 
when they are up, you may hough them, 
by which it will add a new Vigour to the 
Root, to make them haulm and bloſſom 
better; and, by this ſowing the Manure of 
each fide of the Rills, will be a ſufficient 
5 1 Supply 


Of PEASE, Ce. 13 
Supply to the Roots of the Peaſe to ſupport 
its Vegetation to their full Growth; and tis 
the Cn in the Garden, where the like 
doth happen. Therefore if the ſame Way 
of rilling 1s uſed in all the ſeveral Species of 
Peaſe, you may always depend, if the Seaſon 
permits, on having a very good Crop ; and 
tis the ſame in any other Sorts of Pulſe, as 
| Tares, Fetches, Lentills, Lu _ Sc. 


1 remember that a very We Gardener 
adviſed to have a Field ſow'd with the 
Everlaſting Pea, and not to let any Cattle 


ce.at it the firſt Year ; the ſecond Year you 


may let Sheep and Lambs eat of i it, and af- 
ter tis eat down, let it reſt about three 
Weeks or a Month, it will be Food again, 
and will give a Food to Yews, and add to 
their Milk, being a very luxuriant Juice, 
when freſh and green; for after it hath 
taken Roots, twill laſt many Years, with- 


out any freſh Sowing or Setting; and if you 


let it flower, twill produce a great Quan- 
tity of Seed to ſupply other Parts. 


Ap the like of a an in the 
New Foreſt in Hampſhire; who having ſow- 

ed a Field with Parſley, he told me it did 
more Service to his Sheep and Lambs, then 
twice that VE, of Ground i in any other 

iy C H A P. 
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Its full Growth; and if the Plat of Ground, 
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HA. i. 
Of BEAN s, the ſeveral Sorts ; and 
alſo FRENCH BEANS. 


HE Culture of this Seed is much 

like the Peaſe; for, tis to be ob- 

ſerved, they will grow well without foak- 
ing in the Manure Liquor; for the ſame - 
Danger is in the Bean, as before in the 
Peaſe, in reſpect to the ſwelling and burſt- 
ing; the Skin, which may deſtroy the Pulp 
of the Bean, RA) 2” 00 


Br ans require a ſtiffer Ground than 


Peaſe, and will not like a dry Ground, by 


its Nature; they are ſet in Rows with a 
Dibber, eſpecially the Broad-Bean, be it in 
either Field or Garden; and after the Holes 


are filled up, or covered with Mould, then 


on each Rill put ſome of the Manure along 


each Row, but not too thick, for a little 
will do, which will not only preſerve the 


Bean, at the firſt appearing, from Slugs, 


Snails, or any other Vermin from eating it; 


and every Shower will feed the Roots or 
Fibres of the Bean, to bring it forward to 


mM 


Of BEANS, &c. 13 
in Garden, Sc. is not ſo large as a Field is, 
the Sowing of the Manure over the whole 
Picce, after the Beans are ſet, will increaſe 
them both in Quantity of Stalk and Height 
very much: Let the Proportion be of ſix · 
teen Buſhels of the Manure to an Acre. 


I have ſeen by ſetting the Portugal Hot- 


ppurr on a Plot of Ground about the Begin- 


ning of December, after the Beans was ſet, 
and the Holes filled up and raked ſmooth, 
the Manure was ſowed thinly over the 
Ground: That in the Spring the Beans 
grew and flouriſhed beyond the Nature of 
that. Specie or Sort of Beans; (for common- _ 
ly they are not above two Foot in their 

Height, and Pods in Proportion) theſe 
grew to four Foot and ſome to five Foot 


high, with an hundred Pods on ſome Stalks, 


and many had two or more Stalks, and as 


large as ſome broader Beans, which were 
the Wonder of many that ſaw them. 


As to Horſe-Beans, being a much ſmaller 
Sort, *tis the beſt Way to ſet them in Rills, 
tho* many take other Ways, as Caſting by 
Hand; but if the Farmer will try this Way 
by running the Plough along the Field, and 
putting the Beans in the Rill after the Plough, 
and let them be covered by a Hough or 
otherwiſe, as was before ſaid by the Peale, 

ge 


16 Of BEANS, &. 
and if he ſets them at the fame Diſtance, by 
reaſon of having the Conveniency of hought 
them ; after which covering them with ' 
ſome of the Manure on each Rill, it will 
fave Time and Expence in the Sowing or 
Setting, and prevent Fowls, &c. from de- 
vouring the Quantity that is done by the 
Caſting, and alſo 3 the * Shoots 
at their firſt n 
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| ALL French Beans ſhould be pon the 
fame way, by which means you will pre- 
ſerve many Crops that are devoured by the 
Slugs, &c. as very often happens to the 
_ Gardeners about London, and elſewhere ; for 
at the 'Time of Sowing the French Beans, 
being April or May, the Slugs, &c, are m_ 


troubleſome, | 
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\HEY are 2 finall Seed chit 4855 

require any Soaking, the Plot ck 7 5 
the Ground well, and ſowing of the Manure 
either: before or after the Seed, will do; but 
harrow the Ground wall to mix the 9c | 


with both Earth and Manure; - fixteen 
Buſhels 
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Biiſhels of the Manure is ſufficient; except as 
tis before faid ; if the Acres are large, then add 
about a Buſhel or tro more, the Manure pre- 
Jos on the firſt coming up of the Seed 
2 the Fly from eating it, as many 

Times is done by the deſtroying whole 
| Crops; and the Farmer; &c; have been 
obliged to ſow two or three Times before 

his Crop has ſet; The Manure makes them 
apple well; and alſo produces a thinner Rind 
by the free. gro owing of it; alſo it gives them 
a better and ſweeter Juice than what grows 
from the Produce or Force of Dung, as hath 
been found by Experience, by thoſe who 
have had full Crops when their Neighbours 
have miſcarried; and have been forced to 
ſow ſeveral Times the ſame Tear. oo F 


Tux Seed being ſo ſmall, it may be mix d 
with any Sort of Saad to prevent its falling 
on the Ground in Cluſters, as many Times 


it does, and grows too thick, which is a 


. Expence as well as Trouble to the 
 Houghers in ſetting them out to apple; this 
Way of mixing the Seed may fave a Time 


of Houghing, being generally three Times 
over to make them apple better. 


Tuts 1 very much in Uſe 
in divers Counties in this Kingdom, and 
an the Food of Beaſt and Sheep, &c. 

D Which 
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which are thereby fatted, and produces good 
of each Sort: Now thoſe that are given to 
Beaſt ſhould have either Straw or Hay to 


[ dry up the Moiſture, for tis a Food too moiſt 


alone for Beaſt. 


* 


THE Tera: muſt be given . not 


cut too ſmall, if where they are large, when 


they are put up in Stalls to feed, for many 


a Bullock hath been loſt by fwallowing a 


{mall one too eagerly without chewing ; to 
prevent which, in Norfolk and Suffolk they 
have a Rope made {tiff of about an Ell dong, 
and fuſſey at one End to put into the Gullet 
or Throat of the Beaſt to preſerve its Life, 
when ſuch an Accident happens, (being firſt 
rubbed with Butter or F at. | 


SHEEP feed alſo fat on this Food, and 
will eat them very cloſe to the Ground, but 
they ſhould not be ſuffered to run or feed 
over a large Ground at a Time, for by ſo 
doing they'll ſpoil more than they eat, by 
biting, and leaving them fo bit; for the firſt 
Rain that falls on a Turnip that i is bit, and 
lodges in the Hole, deſtroys it, and it will 


rot and ſtink ſoon. 


THEREFORE, to prevent this Evil, Hur- 
dles or ſome other Partition ſhould be put 

5 a- croſs the Field where the Turnips ang 
| an 


„ 

07 unn IPs. - 
| and if another Field was near when their 
Bellies are filled, it would be convenient for 
the Sheep to walk i in, and to lie down; for 
where they lie they taint and ſpoil the Tur- 
* nip, ſo that a great 9 is bot that 
Way. 7 


Now when your fit Stock, either of Beaſt 
or Sheep, have eat up the T urnips pretty 
cloſe, then let them have freſh ; and let 
your Servant pick up all the Turnips that 
are bit and left on the Ground with a Picker 
made for that Purpoſe; after this done, put 
in your lean Stock, either of Beaſt or Sheep, 
and they'll pick up — Bit, ſo none is 

| waſted. | 


Now ; where Gd is ſcarce in the Spring, 
and as there are many Countries without 
Graſs, and Cattle oftentimes (if Hay is not 

plenty) pine away till the Graſs comes; and 
many Times Yews drop their Lambs early, 
and having no Food, both Yew and Lamb 


15 ſometimes peilt. 


Now, To prevent this, let thoſe 8 
that you intend to lie Fallow, be about M;- 
chaelmas ploughed once, and ſowed with the 
Turnip Seed, and let it grow wild and not 
 hough it; at the Spring you Il. have a fine 
Food for all your Cattle at a little Expence, 
W for 


— 


20 Of TuRNIPs, 
for a little Seed ſows an Acre, you may di- 
vide the Ground as is before directed; alſo if 


| you have another Ground for them to walk 


„ 'twill fave your Crop the * 2 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of CaRROTS. 


HIS is a Root which is ſmall and 
light in the Seed, though, in a good 
Ground, it produces a large Root; if it is a 
ſandy Soil it likes it better, and will ſhoot a 
great Depth into the Ground; but if a ſtiff 
Ground, it will grow ſtubby, and not draw 
a long tap Root as otherwiſe: The Ground 
muſt be dug two Spades deep, and if plough- 
ed, as they do in Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
they plough many Acres, they plough it 


with a Hand-Plough after that, in the ſame 


Furrow they plough with a Wheel Plough 
again; and raiſe the Earth as much, or 
deeper the ſecond Time, as their Strength of 


Horſes, which is three or four, can well do, 


and upon the Share fix a Weight of a hun- 
dred Pound or more to make it ftrike the 
deeper, for then the Root is the larger and 
longer, whereby the Ground is made the 


lighter for its Vegetation; if Stony, the Roots 


are 


* . 1. 


of CARROTS. | 21 


are checked, and do ſſ˖ pread i into many. Fibres, 
and hinders the Root from growing or 
ſhooting downright ; The Manure muſt be 
put on after the Ground i is ploughed. 


Now when they a a Field the 98 

always goes backwards againſt the Wind, 
which ſeparates the Seed that it does not lie 
in Cluſters, as it is ſubject to do; but if it 
is mixed with a little Sand, it will ſeparate 
the Seed the better, and prevents it falling 
in Cluſters, and it will be the eaſier to hough, 
when the V come to be ſet out. 


Now this Root i: is not only uſed in Fami- 
lies, but is good Food for Horſes, Hogs, 
and many other Cattle which feed on it 
eagerly, and fatten, as in thoſe Countries 
many do, to their great Advantage ; and 
ſometimes one Acre i is {old far ten or r eleven 
| Pounds, 


Tx EY that giye it to their Horſes pull 
them up, and waſh the Sand or Dirt from 
the Roots in a Tuh, the Tops being cut off, 
then the Carrot is put whole into the Man- 
* mixed with Chaff; the Roots muſt not 
any means be cut, for the Horſes eating 
el it eagerly, they may be ſubject to be 
2 If no Chaff is to be had, then 
dpd Straw will do, for it is too K 
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ſteep it; as tor the Barley 
little, and before 
Manure over it; w 


22 Of 'Cantors 
Food alone; and when it is given to the Ox 
or Cow, ei ither Hay or Straw mult be given 


them, b y the Reaſon of the beforemention- 
ed Moiſture : As to what is given to Hogs, 


they eat it raw, but if boiled with any other 


Sort of foul Corn, it will make them thrive 
the better, and ſooner fat. | 


CAE 1. 

Of BUCKWHEAT. 
HIS IS a Sced that is the lateſt ſown of 
any, as in May, yet it may be ſown 


on 800 barren Land; but then it would be 
for the Huſbandman to ſow the 


A „that he deſigns for Brank or Buck- 


wheat, with ſixteen Buſhels of the Manure 
early, that is, in February or March; by 
which Means the Ground may receive the 
Benefit which the Manure gives ; for if it is 
not ſown then, the Heat of the Seaſon be- 

ing May, may hinder it from meliorating | 
the Earth, as it will, if ſown early : When 
you ſow the Mani re, harrow it well, then 
let it lie till you Tow the Seed; you may 
then let it dry a 


is ſown ſift ſome of the 
en tis ſo ſown, you 


| Of BUCKWHEAT. — 
need not fear a good = if not prevented 
by any Accident of Weather ; this is good for 
Fowls, Hogs, or any other Cattle, id gh 
it is eat and made Bread of in dear Years ; 


and tis often mix'd with the beſt Flower, 
being fo white in its kind. 


CHAP. x 
of CLOVER, CINQUEFOIL, and 
LUCERNE. 


HESE are ſeveral Sorts of Graſs Seed 
| vhich have been brought from abroad, 
and have thriven very well with us in theſe 
Parts, and produce great Crops of their ſe- 
veral Kinds for Hay, and may be mowed 
twice a Year, and if a wet Seaſon oftner ; 
But if after the firſt Mowing you intend to 
fave Seed, they muſt not be mowed a ſe- 
cond Time: All Cattle love theſe ſeveral 
Sorts of Graſs; as alſo the Hay made from 
each, which they feed eaggrly on: Care 
| muſt be taken when you put your Cattle 
into Clover firſt, for they will eat of it till 
they burſt, it being ſo pleaſant to them: If 
you ſow theſe Seeds alone on your Ground, 
then put fixteen Buſhels on an Acre of the 
Manure ; but if you ſow them to — 
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24 Of CLOVER, &c: 


Corn i is e 9 its Produce. 


after your Corn, as is many Times dorie, 
then the Manure that you ſowed with the 


el 


HI 8 is an uſeful Seed, and from it 
-proceeds a great Commodity, and a 


| Bene Quantity of it is fetch'd from abroad, 


though we have many Places, in our own 
Country would produce great Quantities ; 


which, if it was more encouraged, would 
fave many Thouſands of Pounds to the Na- | 


tion, that is now expended in our Cordage | 


for Shipping, Sc. and it might be made a 
Staple Commodity, and would employ 


ma- 
ny thouſand Hands that now want that Aſ- 
ſiſtance; and as we ſee other Nations, as 


well as the Dutch, make all their own 
Cordage, c. tis Pity that we ſhould be 


ſo idle as not to act as they do, having 
much Land, that would produce great 
Quantities, which is hardly good for any 
Thing elſe; as about the Ifle of Zh, and all 
that Tract of Land that runs up to Wiſbech, 


Bedford and Lindſey Level, and Part of Lin- 
8 ; being, as I am told, more than 


thres 


WH * * 
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three hundred thouſand Acres, which ars 
the moſt proper Lands for the Produce 


thereof, and might produce as good and 
ſtrong Hemp as any comes from abroad; 

by which means we may export. by our 
Merchants to every Part, as well as employ 
Ships to fetch it ; this would improve our 
Tarde as well as our Lands; and alſo will 
encourage the Induſtry of many Families 


in thoſe Countries, who are ſinking under 
the Want of ſuch a Benefit, and the Lands 
made but little of, which might by Indu- 


ſtry yield vaſt Products of this Kind. The 


_ Uſe of this Hemp is great to many, as well 


for the Cordage for Shipping, as for almoſt 


innumerable other Uſes; and no Family 


can be without it, in its Uſe in ſome Way 


or other, nor any other Employment but 


requires its Uſe in the like Caſe; There- 


fore ſhould not all the Diligence that is poſ- 


fible, be to obtain this Commodity, which 


is ſo much required in all Acts of Arts, &c. 
and may be very eaſily rais'd; and what is 
more, requires ſo many Hands to work it 
up into the ſeveral Uſes that it is call'd for 
in all Sorts of Ways, ſo that almoſt both 


Sexes, from the oldeſt to the Infant of about 
fix Yearsof Age, will find a Maintenance; 

the Seed of this is fold almoſt in every 
Country; tis ſaid that three Buſhels ſows | 
an Acre, tis ſowed in © and if great 


are 


„ 


26 Of HEMP. 
Care is not taken of it, the Birds will de- 
vour a great Part of it, therefore they gene- 
rally ſet a little Boy to watch and hoot, 
to affright them away. Before the Seed 
is ſown let the Manure be ſown over the 
Ground and harrowed well, by which 
means you'll have a great Crop, and Stems 
grow off the Hemp like a little Coppice, 
from whence you will have a very great In- 
creaſe of Seed if you let it ſtand io long as 
Michaelmas; but about Lammas is the 
Time of drawing it for the Summer, of 
what is. then ripe ; you muſt pull it up gent- 
ly, and not break it, for what is broke is 
ſpoil'd: When the Crop you have left for 
Seed is ready, which will be about Michael- 
mas, or a little before, you muſt then pull 
it, and bind them up in Bundles, called a 
Yard Hand; you muſt ſtock it up in a 
Barn or ſome dry Place; then in the Sea- 
ſon threſh it to get out the Seed, and _ 
you are ready to peel it, to ſell rough, 
may tie it in what Bundles you pleaſe : Thoſe 
that dreſs it by Brake or a Tew- Tow, and 
prepare it for the Uſe of their F amilies, 
know the Nature of its Work to bring it 
to be ſpun: Now one Acre of good Hemp 
is worth from Five Pounds to Eight Pounds 
an Acre; but if it be wrought up, it may 
come. to from Eight Pounds to Twelve 
Pounds an Acre or more, 
CH A . 
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AF a. 
Of FLAX. 
HE Sowing of Flax is of as rs 


a Uſe as before of Hemp, which 
will employ a great Number of Perſons in 


an honeſt and laborious Way, and many 


thouſand Hands are employ'd abroad to a 


very great Benefit, as is known in Germany, 


Holland, Flanders, and France; and large 


Sums have for many Years paſt, as well as 


at preſent, been annually ſent out of this 
Land for the Produce of it in every Species 
of what Flax is wrought up in ; not only 
in Cloth of divers Sorts, but Thread of di- 
vers Sorts : But at this preſent Time, and 
for ſome Years paſt, by the worthy Encou- 
ragers of the Linen Manufacturers, Ireland 
is become in a few Years the Wonder of all 


Europe, who have brought to ſuch a Per- 
fection their Linen-Cloth, that in Fineneſs it 


is a Parallel to any made in any of the before- 
named Places, and may in Time produce an 
equal Part with any other Country. The 
Import to theſe Parts ſhews the Induſtry of 


them; and as they are a People under the 


Government of the fame Prince, we ſhould | 
B 2 7 Join 
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join all that in us lies to reward them with 
the Uſe of it in general: And as this King- 
dom has Land in many Places that will and 
does bear good Flax, eſpecially, tis ſaid, 

that about Maidſtone in Kent, where I hread 
is made from it, that is the beſt in theſe 


Parts; and as one Acre will bear Flax to 
maintain many Perſons for the compleating 


of it into Cloth, therefore we ſhould ſhew 
our Induſtry, as other Nations, to bring it 
to be with us a Staple Commodity. The 
Flax Lands require the fame Huſbandry as 
Corn, both in ploughing and ſowing ; ; there- 
fore to add to the Increaſe of it both in 
Quantity and Strength, the' Manure ſhould 
be ſowed on the Land, as for Corn; and the 
Care of the Huſbandman is required i in the 
Weeding of it : It may be ſowed in March, 
_ ſome ſow it the latter End of Rebr us 

; the Eaſt Country Flax Seed is counted 
+ beſt, but the ſecond Crop of our own 


Seed is counted good, being ſaved from that 


of the Eaſt ; two Buſhels ſow an Acre: In 
ſome of the colder Countries they do not 
ſow it till Abril, as in Warwickſhire and 
Worceſterſhire, Sc. it muſt grow to its full 
Ripeneſs, which may be perceived by the 
Harle and Seed: When it is ripe, get your 
Hands to work to pluck it, and then tie 
it up. in To and ſet them upright 

one 


Of FLAX. - 29 
one againſt another, like a Tent, till *tis 
perfectly dry, then get it into the Barn, till 
you want for the proper Uſes of the Fa- 


C H A- P. XIII 
Of RAPE, or COLESEED. 


T* a Seed to be planted in Fenny Marſh 
1 Land, or Land newly recovered from 
any Inundation, or any coarſe rank Land of 
any Kind, that is not fit at the preſent for 
Corn ; the chief Care is to have good Seed, 
the largeſt is beſt, which is to be had in 


many Parts, but that from Holland is count- 


ed the beſt; the Seaſon for the Sowing it is 
about M:d/ummer.; the Land muſt be well 
ploughed and made fine, about a Gallon of 
Seeds ſows an Acre; it 1s better to mix it 
with ſome dry light Earth or fine Sand, to 


prevent it growing in Cluſters ; many Per- 


' ſons ſow it only for the Benefit of the Pro- 


duce of Seed, which if for Seed only, Care 
muſt be taken that when the Plant is grown 
up and ſet for Seed, that is, begins to turn 
brown, you muſt reap it as you do Wheat, 
and lay it up together, two or three Hand- 
fuls in a Bundle, till it be dry, for about a 
| VVV 
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zo Of RAE, r. 
Fortnight ; it muſt not be turned or touch- 
ed, if poſſible, for Fear of ſhedding the 


Seed ; it muſt then be gathered in Sheets, 
or rather a great Sail Cloth, and fo carried 


Into the Barn to threſh it, tho' many Per- 


ſons threſh it in the Field, by reaſon it 1s 
ſo ſubject to ſhed, the more Hands you 
have the fooner it is done, for Fear of Rain, 


when threſhed in the Field: The Seed 1s 


worth about four Shillings a Buſhel, and if 
a good Crop, it will yield about ten Buſhels 


an Acre, or more if a good Seaſon. It is a 
Commodity that will not want of Sale, the 
more you have, the better Price it bears. It 


is uſed to make Oil; there may be ſome 


Turnip Seed grow among it, which will 


make Oil alſo: It grown beſt near the 
Water. | 


Tos that ſow it in Grounds about the 
Iſle of Ely and other Parts of Cambridgeſhire, 
and ſome Part of Huntingtonſhire, &c. feed 
many hundreds of Sheep fat to a very great 
Advantage, and are ſent up to Smithfield 
Market, and ſold there in great Numbers. 


| Now when the Ground is ploughed and 


made fit for the Seed, then you may ſow 


the Manure either W n the Seed or after, 


by which you will have much greater Crops 
and ſtronger ; and after the Seed is off, the 
Edith will feed Sheep very fat, 


T * 
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CHAP. XIV. 


of WELD or WOULD ki the 
Dyers Uſe. 


HIS is a rich Commodity, and bear- 
eth a long greeniſh yellow Flower, 


which runs to a ſmall Seed, much ſmaller 


than Muſtard Seed, and very thick ſet: It 
flouriſheth in June and Jah, and in ſome 
Places it fows itſelf, and 3 wild; 
and conſidering the little Charge of it, it 
brings great Profit to the Sower, it being of 
ſo great Uſe in the Dyers Way for their 
Yellow ; for it grows upon the pooreſt Land, 
if it is light, not worth Twelvepence per 
Acre. It muſt be dry Land, and the Coſt 
is but little in the managing of it; it re- 
_ but little tillaging or harrowing ; it 
may be ſowed with your Barley or Oats, 
without any Addition of Labour, or of the 
Manure, that being firſt ſqwed with Corn, 
only drawing a Buſh over it, or a Roul, 
either of which will cover it after it is ſow'd : 
Tis with this Seed, as with many others, 
_ ſmall, the Difficulty in fowing ; but 
as is directed before, it muſt be mixed 
with Sand or fine dry Earth, to be ſowed 
even, and not in Cluſters; about a Gallon 
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then pull it as 
until both Seed and Stalk is dry ; 


= @VX* Wap; Sc. 


of Seed ſows an Acre; the Sower muſt often | 
ſtir the Mixture with the Seed, to prevent 


the Seed falling to the Bottom: The Seed 
thus ſowed may grow up among the Corn, 


and will be no Prejudice, becauſe it grow- 


eth not faſt the firſt Summer ; but after the 


Corn is cut it muſt be preſerved, and the 
next Summer a very, great Crop : When it 
begins to be ripe, then you are to watch it, 

for if full ripe. the Seed will ſcatter, and if 
not ripe it will make the Seed not perfect, | 
nor your Stalk neither ; therefore Care muſt 
be taken both about the Seed, and. ripening 
of the Stalk, and as ſoon as you 'perceive 
them to be come to a perfect Ripeneſs, 
ou do Flax by the Roots, 
andfuls, and ſet it to dry 
then carry 
it away to ſome dry Place, that the Seed 
be not loſt, till you get a Sale for it, from 


and bind it in 


the Dyers, who many Times give a. very 


good Price for it, and wall. go far to buy: 
It has been ſold from Three Pounds to 
Twelve Pounds an Acre; and more, if 
you keep it till March, together with the 


Seed; and then get out the Seed, it will 
fell about ten Shillings a Buſhel, or more, 


as the Market riſes or falls; the Stalk 
and Root are both uſeful, and muſt go to- 


ether, and gives the brigh Yellow and 


. Lemon 


Of WELD, Ge, 33 
Lemon Colour; the whole is ll not 
above Fifteen Salons per Acre: The beſt 


Place to get Seed is about Canterbury in Kent, 
or Wye, where you may ſee both Land and 


Growth, It is fold by Weight often, as i 
Z mark a e, or "wy the RT ee e 
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CH AP. I, 


of Woap or WADE, the beft Land 
for it, with the Uſage of i A, and 
2 thereby. Ard 


-OAD is alſo a ih Colley 
dity, and is the real Foundation 
: and Solidity of many Colours: A woaded 
Colour is free from ſtaining, and excellent 
for holding its Colour; nay, any dark or 
ſad Colour muſt be woaded, to fix its Co- 
lour: It was one of greateſt Profit to the 
Maſters, of any Fruit the Land did bear. 
It hath flat long Leaves, the Stalk is ſmall 
and tender, the Leaves are of a bluiſh 
green Colour, the Seed is like an Aſh-key or 
Seed, but not ſo long, with little blackiſh 
Tongues; ; . the Root is is white and {imple : 
It is a very good Seed to grow, and: thrives 
well, and beareth a yellow Flower on rich 
Land, {at is dag care warms 008 
F fandy 3 
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ſandy; though the Manure helps it, if very 
rich, to bring forth a better Crop; ſixteen 
Buſhels on an Acre put on the , when 
the Seed is ſown; tis better on the Hills 


Side, where Lands are good Paſture, for the 


Bottoms will not do; but the chiefeſt is 
your home, coarſe or leſſer Grounds, lying 
near a Town. 


Taz RE has been of this Woad in ſome 
Parts of Warwickſhire, Worceſterſhire, Or- 
fordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, 
Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, Bedfordſhire, and 
Buckinghamſhire ; and many other Places, 
here and there, hath this Woad Land, which 
muſt be very ſound Land, and near Three 
Pounds per Acre hath been given to ſow 


this Woad on; for 'tis taken by the Ope- 
rator for ſo many Years, to mo the Land, 


as ſhall be agreed for: The Charge of ma- 
king this Woad is great, though it pays well 


at he End. It muſt be well ploughed ; if 


- wi Ground is hilly, they muſt be caſt ; 
ey generally plough outward, or caſt all 
their Lands at the firſt ploug hing, and after 
harrow it well, then ſow it with about four 


Buſhels of the Seed; and after the well 
harrowing, pick it clean of Clots, Turf and 


Stones: when the Woad begins to grow, 
weed it well; then as ſoon as the Leaf is 


ready to cut, and hayigg all Hands and 
Things 


one Side to the other, very thic 


5 Of — Se. If 
Things neceſſary, which may be ſooner or 
later as the Seaſon is; your Mill being pre- 
pared with a Double Wheel, and the Tooth 
or Ribs, that cut the Woad, are . from 
wrought, 
ſharp and keen at the Edg e: As ſoon as 
the Woad is cut, and comes out of the 
Field, it is to be put into the Mill and 
ground, one Kilnfull after another, as faſt 
as may be ; the Juice of the Leaf muſt be 
preſerved 1 in it, and not loſt by any Means : 
When ground, tis to be made in round 
Balls, about the Bigneſs of a common Ball, 
and laid one by one to dry; and as ſoon as 
dried, then put them together, and others 
put into their Places to dry. 


Tun Time of Sowing is the Beginning 
of March; and, from the Beginning of cut- 
ting the Crop, lafts till Autumn ; then the 
Seaſon will not ripen it, as before; and then 
the Mill 1s at Leiſure to grind it all over 
again ; then you may make it ſtronger or 
weaker as you pleaſe ; for from this mixing 
of the Woad makes the Difference between 
Woad and Woad, that the Dyers will hardly 
buy any Parcel, ill they have tried it in 
Colouring, for there are thong or four Sorts 
of Woad proceeding from each Time of 
Cutting; tis ripe in June; ſometimes two 
Cuttings, and ſo on every Month, while the 

1 Seaſon 
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Seaſon laſts: Often in making up they put 
two or three times Cuttings together, but 
the firſt Cutting is the beſt, which is called 
the Virgin Woad: The leſs Mixture it has 
the better; the manner of Seaſoning is thus; 
when every Crop is cut, ground, ball'd, and 
dried as dry as poſſible, and laid up, every 
Crop by itſelf; then take either firſt or 
ſecond Crop, or more of your beſt Sort, 
and grind them to fine Powder, and lay it 
on a Floor in a Heat or Couch, and mix it 
with Water, and turn it over and mix it 
again; then turn it again over, and give it 
as much Water as it will ſoak, but not 


drown it; it muſt be turn'd in the Couch 
once a Day, for three or four Weeks; then 
twice a Week, till it comes to a right Co- 
lour: Many Hands muſt be employed in 


carrying of Water at firſt till it is ſoaked; 
you muſt not let it heat too much, but 
keep it in a moderate Station, which you 
may prevent by turning of it. In the 
Couch it will alter and change Colour di- 


vers Times; it will be hoary, mouldy and 
froſty, and ſmell ſtrong, and in a little time 


black; then it will hoar and mould again, 
and change whitiſh ; and after this ſecond 
Change, it will come to a perfect black ; 
which the brighter and clearer. it is the 
better; this is generally the Winter Work: 
Then lay it up in Heaps, with a Pole 5 
N Cal 
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each Heap, to prevent its heating again; 


and ſo let it lye for Sale. It has bore many 


Prices, from Six Pounds a Tun to Twenty 
or Thirty Pounds a Tun; and doth gene- 


rally pay the Maſter well after all his * 


Trouble and 3 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of M.A DDER- 


ADDER is alſo a Plant PO the 
Dyers uſe ; tis of a red Colour in 


Ld TE is. AM. 


ain and is what they make, as they call 


ir beſt ſolid red, It is planted ſome 


2 it in Gardens, for the Uſe of the Apo- 


thecary, being medicinal ; when tis yl 


culti vated, and Care taken af] it, it will 


duce great Profit ; there hath been At 
tempts made to gain a Patent from the 
Crown for the ſole making, but twas not 
granted, though it would have been of great 
Advantage in general for to have encou- 


raged it, and have made it one of the m_ 
Commodities of the Nation, = 


0 ſo well to be car- 
| ried on for the Work, as the Setts from an 
old Root of one or two Years old; they 
are 
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are to be had of Gardeners, who keep them 
for this, and other Uſes: They are to be 
drawn in March and April, or as ſoon as 
they are ſprung forth of the Ground two or 
three Inches long ; let your Setts have ſome 
Fibres. of the old Root to them, or elſe 
you may run the Hazard of loſing them, if 
2 dry Seaſon happens; when you take the 
Slips © the old Roots, put them into a 
Baſket with fome Mould, to keep the 


Winds from hurting them, being tender, 
Your Ground that you put them into muſt 
be well prepared; and, if poſſible, the Ma- 


nure ſowed on it defore Chriſtmas, and 
ploughed then alſo, by which the Ground 
will be well prepared to receive the Setts in 
March or April; it muſt be a warm dry 
Soil, and ploughed deep, or dug fo, and laid 
very even or level, then run it out in long 


0 Beds, about one Foot or more aſunder, put 


in your Setts about a Foot aſunder, and if a 
dry Spring, they muſt be watered, until you 
may perceive they have recovered their tranſ- 
planting ; you muſt hough it, or weed it, 
that they mayn't annoy the Plants, though 
*tis but like a Weed itſelf; good Weeding 
the firſt Year is the beſt Preſervative unto it, 


and ſome few Setts may be taken off, but 
*tis not fo well as the ſecond Year, when 


you may take up what Setts you pleaſe ; al- 
Ways leavin g One or more to top or draw 


the 
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enrich it much. 
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the Plant; then you may get what you 
want for the Dyers, Drugſter and Apothe- 


cary, and the Setts to plant again: In tak- 


ing up the Root there will be, as tis ob- 
ſerved, one Runner, with little Buds out of 
the Ground ſet upright, which will make 


many good Setts; but the Madder muſt firſt 


be got, before thoſe can be come at: When 
a Crop is got, it muſt be carefully dry d, as 
you do Hops; the Workman muſt pare it 
to get out the Huſk, which though not ſo 
valuable as the other, is worth about Ten 
Shillings a Hundred: Then there is another 


Sort, called the Number (o) which is the 


middle Rind, that is not worth ſo much 


as the third Sort, called the Crop Madder, 


by a ſixth Part; but the Crop Madder is 
the very Heart and Pith of it, inclining to 
yellow. This beſt Madder is worth Eight 


or Nine Pound a Hundred; and the Num- 


ber (o) is worth about Six Pounds, and 


ſometimes leſs. The Dyers uſe great Quan- 
tities of it each Perſon ; and if 'twas well 


cultivated in this Kingdom more, it would 


. $64 


8 


. y H E RE is able valuable 8 
1 dity, and that is Saffron, of which 
this Nitin enjoys the Benefit of the beſt 
| . and as this Saffron is medicinal, and 
ſovereign as to its Effects in 
Cakes therefore tis coveted in every Place, 5 
if it could be made to grow freely; but the 
chief Place is at Saffron Walden in Bfſax, and 
Part of Combridgeſhire; and in many Gen- 
tlemens Gardens, where Ground is Pre 


pared for it. En 


Tux propereſt Timo to mith a new Plan- 
tation is about Midſummer ; ; when you have 
prepared your Land in F ield or Garden, be- 
ing a light dry Ground, if a little loomy 
the better, then make your Beds with a 
proper Space to walk of each Side together, 
without treading on the Beds; then plant 
your Roots about three Inches deep, and 
about two or three Inches aſunder, and ſo 
do till you have filled the whole Ground, 
or Bed in each Spot; it may yield you a 

tolerable Crop the firſt September after ſown, 


but the ſecond Vear more; and the beſt 
TT. Time 


" Wt 


, 2h 
* . * 
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Time to uſe the Manure on the Land is 


about Midſummer, when all the Leaves are 
off the Ground, and by September you'll 


find a great Strength i in the Roots, as well 


as Flower; it cannot be faid any Addition. 
of Chaves will come, there being only two 
or three as has yet been obſerved, but that 


may be thicker and better in kind, by 
which a greater Weight may be produced 
in the Bulk; it muſt be watched in the 


Morning, elſe the Sun dries it up and ſpoils 


the Chive; the Beds produce Saffron for 


near a whole Month when it comes to 


blow; when you have gotten the Saffron, 


'tis commonly dry'd in a Kiln made of 
Clay, with Charcoal; and tis ſaid; that 
three Pounds wet will dry to one Pound, 
which I conceive is over-doing it, and muſt 
prevent the Virtue of Saffron to act as it 
would, not ſo dry; for that Juice ſo dried 
can never be recovered for any Uſe; tho” 


it may be ſaid to keep better ſo dried, and 


longer, being moiſt in Nature: I have 
known ſmall Quantities of an Ounce or 


two gathered in a Garden, put only in a 


Bladder, and kept in the Pocket; which 


{mall Quantity 10 dried, hath been kept 
two Years or more; and one Chive or Blade 
ſo dry'd have anſw-er d as much as three or 
four of that dry d by the Kiln; but larger 
unn can't be thus dry d; but tis only 
G | obſerved, 


tm A 
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| obſerved, that it may be dried too much; 


for if the Juice of H — Was ſo d, whe- 
ther they then would emit or yield as "ſtrong 
a Juice as being dried in a moderate Way. 
An Acre of this Saffron has produced four- 
teen or fiftcen Pounds; but if ſeven or 
eight Pounds, it does pay well: It has been 
fold from One Pound Sterling to Five 
Pounds a 44. And it may be worth Thirty 
Pounds an Acre, or more, if the Seaſon hit, 
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MAN and PAS TUR EN 


GROUNDS. 


AHESE Grounds ſhould be ſowed 

with the Manure, ſixteen Buſhels to 
an Acre, before Chriſtmas, that it may re- 
ceive the Moiſture of the Winter Showers; 
and when the Spring comes on, you'll then 
ſee the Benefit of the early ſowing of the 
Manure ; which will not only feed the Roots 
of the Graſs, but doth encreaſe and bring 
forth a new Sort of feeding Graſs of the 
Trefoil Kind, Gc. if the Land had none be- 
fore, though any Graſs Ground may be 
ſowed with the Manure at all Seaſons, when 
the Graſs i is ſhort, and the firſt Rain E 


r ATE. AE Seth 


ſo much better, 
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Of MzEabow, Sc 43 
_— repares it for the Act of Vegetation; 


e Winter Seaſon is the propereſt Time, 
which all will find that uſe it, 


OR forr'd with this Mitre pro- 
duces ſuch a Graſs, as alt Cattle delight i in; 
as hath been experienced by thoſe that have 
fow'd a Part of a Ground, and left the 


other without ſowing any Part of it; for the 


Cattle have fed' on the Part manured, and 
kept it bare, when the other Part has grown, 
and' been ready to mow and neg zlected it; 
and it will make Cattle thrive Alter than 
any other Ground adjoyning, and not ma- 
nured 


I EP feed ex traordinary on the Lands 
ſow'd with this Manure ; and what is more, 


that they will never rot, where tis Con- 


tinually ſown; and will cure — ſamè, if 


not too far gone befote they are t in: 


ſpecially if the Ground is not tö wet, and 


they have the Advantage of bing 2 


EE EWIEE thoſe Parks that have been 


: Gr with this Manure have Produced bets - 
- and fatter Veniſori, be it of Buck or 


, then was there fed before, and much 
woe r. The mow'd Lands have alſo had 
much greater Crops for Hay, and the Hay 
t every one by feeding 
8 2 their 
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4 Of MEA DO w, Ge. ” 
their Horſes or other Cattle with the Hay, 


will preſently experience, by the great Im- 


provement of them that are fed with it. 


Aso Bowling Greens . with the 
Lixivium of the Manure, ſoaked or ſowed 


on it when the Worms, &c. come up, will 


deſtroy them, and rid them of all thoſe 
troubleſome Reptiles ; for none will live 
where *tis either an with or ſow'd on 

the Ground, as hath been experienced by 
thoſe who have tried the ſame; and will 
keep it in the beſt Order for the Ute of the 
1 of Pleaſure. Graſs Seeds ſown 
at the Time with the Manure, either before 
or after, will produce an incredible GP 


the next Seaſon, 


Now as to the feeding of Beaſt with 


- Hay, every Country have. not the Method 


of 3 their Hay ſuitable for that Pur- 
for thoſe Countries that do feed Cattle 


LS Hay to fat in Winter, generally cut 


or mow their Graſs while the Sap 1s 1n it, 


and don't let it ſtand till 'tis dead at the Bot- ö 
tom; for then the Hay has not that Sweet- 
neſs, as it ſhould have for that Purpoſe for 


the Beaſt to feed on: Next let it be well 


made, not to let it lie in the Swarth till 
it is dead and muſty, that the Air cannot 


recover ; but let it be tedded as ſoon as 
2 mod; 


07 Muzpow, Ec. 45 


mow'd; then the Hay (being daily at- 
tended) will be green and ſweet, which 
will induce the Cattle to eat it with Plea- 
ſure, and thrive almoſt as faſt as the natural 
Graſs. And if it has that which is called 
the Mow-burn (though not too much of it) 

the Beaſt delight in the Smell, and will. eat 

it eagerly; which cauſes the Beaſt to drink, 

and from thence, if the Water is good, it 
- makes the Beaſt thrive the faſter. 


Now as there is a ſingular Clive to by 
taken in the making the Hay, ſo there is 
alſo: a Method in giving it to the Beaſt, in 
order for his thriving ; tis not to be taken 
from the Stack in Flakes, as tis put on, 
but it muſt be cut about fix Inches long, | 
with a Hay Knife made for that Purpoſe, 
by which means the Beaſt will with more 
Eaſe chew it ſooner, and fill his Belly; and 
when that is done, lies down with Pleaſure 
to chew his Cud, for then he thrives ; but if 
the Hay is long when given to him, tis ſome 
Time before he can chew it, to ſwallow it, 
ſo as to get a Belly full, that he'll be tir'd 
before he can fill it, and never get fat; 


then it muſt be given to him a little at 4 | 


Time, and often, by which Means he will 
not blow upon it; for if he does, then he 
will refuſe it, and will not eat it. 


Now 
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Now to prevent this Inconveniency, tis 
proper to put your Hay Stack in the firmeft 

or dryeſt Ground you have, that will not 
ers or tread, and to rail or nadie it about: 
And when you come to fodder your Beaſt, 
add a little raddle Hedge, about two Foot 

high, and about three Foot wide round 

your firſt Rail or Hedge; and there put 
your Hay (it faves a — deal of Labour 
in carrying of it about the Ground, or if 
you put it in a Rack made for that Por- 
Poſe, and leſs waſte) the Beaſt will eat it 
without treading on it, and: hunting each 
bother, though the Maſter Beaſt will _ 

where he likes, — 


Now when' they have fille their Bellies, 
tis very much for — Advantage to Rave 
a running: Water to go to drink at; for 
Water is the Life of every thing, and in no- 
thing more than in Cattle. Standing Water 
(except tis a large Water, where the Air 
and Wind ſetves to purge it) is not ſo good 
for Cattle; for 1 they enter into ſmall 
Ponds to drink, they by their treading-ſpoil 
it / for a whole Day; by which Means the 
Cattle ſtands round the Water, and' never 
drink, being always deſirous, but will not 
touch it, which hinders them from-thriving 
for want of good Water, for no Cattle thtive 
| that do not drink heartily; and if the 

- Ground 
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Ground is large you fodder on, it is the 

better; or two, if they open one into the 

other ; for they are ces and ſeem ta lie 
at more Eaſe. 


Now as to the graiſing Part, the fading 
of Cattle on Grafs Ground; the firit Care 
is to have far your Cattle good Water ; for 
if your Graſs Ground is not of the beſt Sort, 
they will gather Fleſh, and by length of 
Time will 5 fat, but not ſo ſoon as where 

- the Cattle have Graſs and good Water to 
feed and drink of, as they have in many Parts 
of this Kingdom, 12. in the Weſt Country, 
in Buckinghamſkire, Northamptonſbire, Bed- 
fordſhire, Warwickſhire, Lincolnſbire, Kent, 

Suſſex, Eſſex, and the Marſhes in Middle- 
fex, &c. jn all which Places great Numbers 

of Cattle are fed; and by the ement 

of them in Order, — ſooner to Mar- 
ket, for the Benefit of the Feeder. For 
if the Land is not ſtrong enough to feed 
an Ox off without changing, they muſt be 
ſhifted often to freſh Graſs: It is a great 
Advantage to the Feeder to have ſeveral 
| Grounds to ſhift often, which bring Cattle 
forward very faſt; and in three Weeks or 
2 Month's Time thoſe Grounds will be 
ready again to receive them; which does 
r to the fating of them, | 
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In many Places, where Grounds are 


large, they feed Beaſt and Sheep together, 


which is not ſo well, if poſſible to be pre- 
vented, be the Ground ever ſo large; for. 


where Sheep feed they will ſtain the Graſs; 
neither will the Beaſt eat where they have 
been to feed and lie on. Therefore, if poſ- 


ſible, the Sheep ſhould be kept in a Ground 
by themſelves, or to follow after the Beaſt, 


for they feed cloſer to the Ground than 


Beaſt can; for a Bullock or Cow licks in 
the Graſs with his Tongue, which is by Na- 
ture provided with a Roughneſs at the Tip, 
ſo that they require a length of Graſs for 
that Purpoſe; and Graſs cannot well be too 
ſhort for the Sheep, they 3 better on 


it, nd will be ſooner fat. 


I once was in Nene eee , near 
Clay-Cotfon, where their Grounds are pretty 


large, and twas their Cuſtom to feed Beaft 


and Sheep together, as in many other Places: 


I perſuaded the Gentleman to feed his Beaſt. 
by themſelves, and to let his. Sheep. follow. 


his .Beaſt, as they were ſhifted into freſh 


Grounds; and he told me himſelf; his Beaſt 


and Sheep did both grow fatter and ſooner, 
and both Sorts paid better that Year than 


uſual; and I preſume never left it off, after 
he found ſuch Benefit : And many, Tunes 
the Feeders — their lean Beaſt out of the 


Yoak, 


— — 
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Yoak, and are work'd very poor ; thoſe 
Beaſt, when they are brought to freſh 

| Graſs, are apt to ſurfeit: Now theſe ſhould 
be blooded in about ten Days, which makes 

| them thrive the better; alſo thoſe weak 

Beaſt are ſubje& to the Tail-Evil, which is 
a Worm at the lower End of the fleſhy 
Part of the Tail, which is then hollow, 

and will not thrive;; to remedy this, take 

his Tail, and fpread his Hair at the lower 

Eng, then cut of a Joint or two of his 
Rump, which will draw out the ill Blood; 
by doing of which, it may be a Means to 
fill his Points backwards, a his Cod, 
Twiſt, and Flank; and by ſo doing, it 
helps all other in thoſe Points, and make 
them thrive much better. 


I was once at a Gentleman's Seat in 
Hertfordſhire, in the Month of Abril, and 
walking with him in his Park among his 
Deer, I perceived there was much more 
Graſs than his Deer wquld eat, though but 
about a hundred Acres, I perſuaded him 
to let his Steward (who was, going along 

with me into Lincolnſhire) buy him twenty 

Beaſt, to feed among the Deer : He gave 
Orders accordingly, and the Beaſt came up 
the Beginning of May; and in January 

following (after a little Hay was given to 
them, the Graſs being ſhort) they were ſold- 
2 - in 
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in Sm:thfield, and paid for keeping above 
100. being more than the annual Value of 


the Land of the Park, a and never a Deer fed 
the leſs, being about ſixty Head of Deer kept 
in it; for Beaſt and Deer feed well toge- 
ther, the Beaſt eating the longer Graſs that 
theDeer will not eat; for being in Nature like 


Sheep, they commonly feed on the ſhort- 
eſt Graſs. By which means many Noble- 
men and Gentlemen may make an Ad- 
vantage of their Parks that are large, more 


than at . they do. 


Now as Water is ſo great a Benefit to 


all Creatures, fo tis, or ought to be, the 


Care of all to endeavour to find out this 
only Thing neceſſary: And it hath been the 
Enquiry of many to ſearch for it in Lands 
that lye high, and the Grounds naturally 
dry. And amoug the many Attempts, one 
is very good, if practicable, as it hath been 
related in Ter hire, that a barren and dry 
Ground has been bored many Fathom deep, 
till they met with .what they call a Grand 


Spring, which they bore through: to, and 


that ſhall cauſe a perpetual flowing above 
Ground, though many Fathoms deep. Now 
if ſuch a Spring is found in a Ground that 
hath a Declivity, it may be led to many 
Grounds, by a Ditch or a Rivulet cut from 


4 Ground to Ground, to any Place or Corner 
E. of 
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of ſeveral Grounds, to ſupply each with 
what Quantity they pleaſe; and when that 
| ſhall be full, to one it to any other by the 
MW fame Means: If this is practicable, as has 
been certify'd, no Ground may be in want 
of Water in any Place; thus Water may 
=_ ways be had, and at no very great Charge, 
3 2 being related that it coſt not above four 
Guineas, and they bored twenty Fathom, 
through ſeveral kind of Oars: Tis con- 
ceived that many Noblemen and Gentle- 
men - would willingly gain Water, if at a 
greater Expence, beſides the purchaſing of 
Bores to ſearch for it. This is the quickeſt 
Way of any to raiſe Water; and in thoſe 
Countries where they bore to find the Ore 
of Iron, Coals, &c. the Charge will not be 
great; and where they are not uſed, if ſe- 
veral Gentlemen were to joyn for one, the 
Charge would be but ſmall, and _ would 
find their Account i in it. 


: As the "PARRA Yi is Fre to pro- 
cure Water to dry Lands, it will be as ne- 
ceſſary to know how to drain Lands that 
are too wet, and to carry it off from thoſe 
Grounds which are too wet, which many 
are ſubject to in ſeveral Parts: If the Wa- 
ters lye only on the Surface of the Ground, 
opening the Ditches round the Ground, 
and cutting narrow Rills of about a Foot 
H 2 wide 
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wide and deep, will drain that off; the 


Land will be dry, and become good Ground, 
if the Water by ill Huſbandry has not lain 
too long; but if the Field is large, and a 
great deal of Water on the Land, the 
Ditches muſt be the deeper to receive the 
Water ; for the Ditches dug on each Side 
of the Ground may be fo order'd, as to keep 
moſt Lands · dry, n there are many 
Springs in the Ground, which muſt 
performed another Way) eſpecially if there 
is any Current to carry the Water off; and 
the Earth that is dug out of the Ditches 


round the Land, when tis mellowed by 


lying a little white, i is very good to be ſpread 
on the Graſs Ground, being freſh Earth, 


which will revive the Grabs Roots nen 


ingly: Tis not ſo uſeful on ploughed Lands, 
becauſe the Plough turns up freſh Earth 
whenever it 1s ploug ghed, 


Now thoſe Lands that are ſpewey, and 
full of Springs, and are fo tender that hard- 
ly any Creature can feed on them, are to 
be cured in this Manner : If the Ground ; 
has any Declivity, then open that fide of 
the Ground by a large deep Ditch, accord- i 
ing to the Compaſs the Ground is of that 
is to be drained, if the Springs are many, 


it muſt be the deepe r and wider, to about 
five * deep, 1 about four Foot wide, 


as 


of Mzabows, Ge. 53 


© the Quantity of Springs are, which muſt 


be your Rule; then open Rills in ſeveral 


Parts of the Grout nd, of about two Foot 
deep and a Foot wide, and leading croſs the 
Ground into one or more Rills, till they all 

run into the great Ditch ; after that, fill 
each Rill with Stones, 1 the Size W 
Eggs or bigger, up to near the Surface of 


the Ground; then cover the Top with Turf. 
Theſe Rills wild never choak, and the Wa- 
ter will paſs away between the Stones, and 


make the Surface firm, if you keep the 


grand Mouth open ſo your Work is done 


for many Years, and your Land will become 


good. This Work has been done by Buſhes, 
Sc. yet this is the moſt certain, for tt 


decay and rot; but this is always the ſame, 


as many have found hy Experience, to 


their great Profit, who have taken Land 
that has been of no Value, and made it 


good Ground; and it may happen that 


many Grounds are ſpewey together, then 


let a large Pond or Gutt be made, to drain 
all by the ſame Rule : The Pond will ſup- 


ply all the Grounds, if it can poſſibly be 


made in the Cen tre of them, butting on each 


other. 


Nov "PSs not directed to drain large 
Fenns, that muſt be done another Way, by 


| large _ like a {mall TORT and Mills, 


CHAP. 
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CHAN . 
Of Hops. 


OPS are become an univerſal Com- 

modity for the preſerving of Beer, 
thongh formerly very much decryed, and 
are uſed in almoſt all Parts where good 
Drink is brewed, that is intended to be 
kept long; and not only ſo, but they bring 
a great Revenue to the Crown : Therefore 
the Increaſe of the Plant will be of great 
Service, which may be done by purſuing 
the following Method. 


WHEN you dreſs your Hills in the gpring 
put about two Quarts of the Manure in 
each Hill, mix it very well, that there be 
NO Lumps remaining in the Earth; this will 
add a Vigour to the Roots of the Hop, and 
will make them ſhoot ſtrong Vines, and 
prevent the Worms or other lurking Ene- 
mies that prey on the Roots; . ahd does 
give the Vine ſuch a Strength, that it will 
get the Maſter of a dry Seaſon, by which it 
may produce a good Crop; when ſometimes 
a weak Vine may be deſtroy d by the Ex- 
3 of Drought. Then, — the 
Fa Time 
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March, after the Hills, at the 


Grammy 


Sett at each Corner. 5 
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Time that the Hops blow, or bell, add 
about two Quarts of the Manure Liquor to 
each Hill; wy not let the Liquor touch 
the Vines of the Hops, but pour it at a lit- 
tle Diſtance, which will feed the Roots; 
do not put more, for that will be ſufficient. 


Now as to the planting the Hop of the 
Suckers or Off-ſetts, they are to be in 
proper Di- 
ſtances you like, are made: Your Plants 
muſt be eight or ten Inches long, and in 
each three or four Joints; then dig the 
Holes, you intend to put the Setts in, about 
a Foot deep; and the fame over, to make 
the Earth light, to prepare it for the Sett 
to ſhoot the better; ſet two or three Setts 
in the middle of the Hole, and hold them 


in your Hand together, while the Earth is 


let the Tops lye even with the 
alſo let the fame End be upper- 

moſt, as grew before; then preſs the Earth 
well about the Roots, if your Bed is large 
as ſome make them, "then you may put a 


put in; 


152 


Nas = Wl your Crna is full planted, 


and the Hills made up to the proper Height 


you deſign them, and cleared of all Weeds, 


Sc. which may be done either before or 
after * are poled, according to the For- 


wardneſs | 


56 Hops. 8 
wardneſs or Backwardneſs of the Spring. 
At Farnham, tis faid, ' they make their 
Hills when they cut and cleanſe: their Hop 
Roots from their Suckers; others direct to 
make them after they are poled, and tied 
to their Poles, which is to be done when 
your Hop is grown two Foot high ; bind 
them then with a Ruſh or long Graſs ; 
place your Poles ſtrong in the Ground, to 
prevent the Wind from raiſing them, which. 
will endanger your Vines and Roots. Place 
your Poles outwards, rather than to lean 
inwards, to prevent their growing or laying 
hold of the other Vines, which will make 
too much a Shade, and prevent their Bloſ- 
ſoming or Belling, and not Ripening ; let 
your Gardener continually be a paring up 
the Weeds that grow, and make up the 
Beds or Hills; and when a dry Time hap - 
pens, water them; lay the outſide of the 
Hills higheſt, that the Water and Rain may ⁵⁶ 
foak, and run to the Roots of the Hops: 
When they begin to blow at the latter End 
of July, they bell preſently after, and 
ſometimes are beginning to ripen the latter 
End of Auguſt: When they turn browniſh, 
either in Seed or Bell, then begin to pluck ; 
or when they ſmell fragrantly, they are 
then ripe: Employ as many Hands as you 
can get, for they will ſcatter, and then the 
Wind does them Damage: When * 
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Of Mos: . 5y 
ther them, prepare a Place in the midſt of 
the Garden, by levelling it, and watering and . 
treading of it like a Floor, to lay them on 


for Picking: On the Outſide of it fit the 


Pickers, and pick them into a Baſket ; pick 
or ſtrip the Hops from your Poles : When 
the Floor is filled, clear it and ſweep it ; 


Some uſe a Hair-Cloth, or Blanket, on a 


Frame of ſhort Poles, ſet on four Stakes, 
on which lay the Poles with the Hops on 
them, and pick them into the Blanket, and 
when tis full remove them; which Frame 
may be removed as you pleaſe from Place 
to Place : This Way faves the ſtripping the 
Hops from the Poles; and no broken or 
ſcraggy Poles hinder the Picking; neither 
are any ſcattered in the ſtripping, as will be 
otherwiſe, and is ſooner done: When you 
draw the Poles, if any grow on two Poles, 
divide them ; and when you cut them, let 
them be two or three Foot above the Hills, 
to prevent the Vine of the Hop: from bleed- 


| ing, elſe twill draw the Strength of the 


Root too much, and fo weaken it: Draw 
no more at a Time then you, can pick in 
an Hour or two, for fear of Rain. If you 
have a very large Garden, you may pro- 
vide a Shed, under which you may pick 
your Hops, which will defend both the 
Hops and Pickers from the Sun and Storms, 
if any ſhould happen: Gather no Hops 
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their Seed, which is the chief Strength of 


uſe the ſame Kiln as for Malt, and lay 


come from the Kiln, for then they will 


dry Place, and they will keep ſeveral Years. 


58 __Of Hors: 
wet, or the Dew on them; let not your 
Hops be over-ripe, for then they will ſhed 


the Hop, and loſe their green Colour. 
: Now as to the Drying of Hops, ſome 


them about a Foot thick, and in about 
twelve Hours they will be dry enough ; 
they muſt be dried without Smoak : Some 
dry them with Charcoal, but others uſe an 
Iron Furnace, about two Foot Square, with 
a cloſe Grate, into which they put in Sea- 
coal, having a Vent to convey the Smoak ; 
which Iron Furnace, being kept glowing 
Hot, gives Heat enough to dry them ; nor 
doth the Smoak of the Sea-coal annoy the 
Hops, becauſe tis kept in: Others dry 
their Hops with light dry Wood, and ſome i 
with Straw, and uſe the ſame Care that 
they may not be annoyed with Smoak. il 
You muſt. not bag them as ſoon as they 


crumble to a Powder, but lay them in 
ſome Room to toughen again, and then bag 
them: When bagged, put them into a 


AFTER all your Work is thus done, 
when your Hop-Poles are dry, lay them in 
a dry Houſe till they are wanted again; 

£ EE though 
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though ſome ſet them upright in their 
Hop Ground, one againſt another, till ſuch 
Time as they are wanted ; but this decays 
them ſooner. | 


CHAP. XK 
Of FOREST TREES. 


Of the OAK. 


HE Oak being the chiefeſt 'Tree in 
the Foreſt, for the Support of the 
Shipping, may from thence be counted. the 
Bulwark of the Nation; therefore we ought, 
as much as we can, to encourage the Increaſe 
of the ſame, and to preſerve it in every 
Country, but eſpecially in thoſe near the Sea, 
or Rivers, for the more eaſy Carriage of it: 
And though we have had many Acres de- 
ſtroyed by the Plough for Tillage, yet then 
the Owners or Farmers ſhould be obliged 
| to plant or raiſe of each Sort of Timber 
Trees in the Hedge Rows of large Grounds; 
which would ſhew they were not for to- 
tally deſtroying all Timber Trees, that were 
planted Ages before their. Time ; and by 
which the future Age might ſee, that their 
N Prede- 
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Predeceſſors had ſome Thoughts of the Se- | 
_ of thoſe that were to come after. 


THAT a Treatiſe of Foreſt T rees 
in general, written by the Learned John 
Evelyn, Eſq; gives a large and full Deſcrip- 
tion of the Benefit and Uſes of all and every 
Sort of Plants for the Foreſt, &c. but fear- 
ing that worthy Author may not fall into 
every one's Hands to read and to practiſe his 
Directions, I ſhall here preſume to give 
the Reader ſome of the moſt material Di- 
rections for raiſing and ordering ſome of the 
chiefeſt Trees that are for Timber ; becauſe 
by the ſame Rule, moſt or all may | be raiſed 
of the other Kinds; not only for the Supply 
of Huſbandry, and Utenſils for Trade of 
many Sorts, but alſo Materials for Build- 
Ings, Ornament, Toe Be 
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Axio firſt of the Oak, there does appear 
by the Acorns ſome Variety of them ; but 
when you intend to plant, chooſe them 
from the largeſt and beſt Sort, rather when 
they are fallen than thoſe pluck'd from the 
Tree, for then Nature hath brought them 
moſt to Perfection; and, if poſſible, let it 
be at a dry Time; then lay them in ſome 
open Room to dry; then keep them in 
ſome dry Place till Fanuary ; then having 
3 your Land that you deſign to ſet 
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or ſow them in, if a loomy Land it is beſt, 


but every one muſt content himſelf with 
the Land he enjoys: The Lands muſt be 
digged and made clean of all Weeds. Then 
ſow them in Rows, or other ways, as you 
pleaſe, about two Inches deep; by the ſow- 
ing of them at this Time, they may be 
preſerved from Mice or other Vermin; but 
if tis wet when you gather them, they will 


| hardly keep fo long, but will ſhoot out at 
the ſmall Ends a little Bud; then they muſt 


be committed to the Earth ſooner, for then 
the Body of the Acorn will crack, and the 


Spear prepares to ſhoot into the Earth, and 
ſend forth his Leaves; but if Seed ſpears 


forth, before tis committed to the Ground, 
the Spear withereth, and will never grow; 


and 'tis the ſame of Nuts, or Stone Fruit; 
for Nature, once ſet in Motion, will rather 
ceaſe to be, than alter its Courſe ; for Na- 
ture hates Violence; neither can the Seed 
receive the precious Sperm, proceeding 


from its Father and Mother (that is the Sun 


and Earth) for in the Earth is ſeveral Breaſts 
to nouriſh each Plant. 


Wurxx the Acorn ariſes in the Spring, 
keep them clear of Weeds, and let them 
remain two or three Years before you tranſ- 
plant them; then tranſplant them into 
good freſh Ground, if poſſible, mixing = 
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Earth you tranſplant into with a little of 
the Manure : Let none of it lye in Lumps, 
but let the Ground be well mixed; cut 


the Tap Root and the fide Boughs, and ſet 


them as you do other Trees; keep your 


Ground from Weeds, moving it gent- 


ly, and pruning it yearly, by which you 
will obtain fair and large Trees: Theſe 


Trees do not love to be removed after fix 
or ſeven Years Growth, no more than a 
Walnut; nor in fact any other Tree that 
ſhoots a deep Tap Root, for then 'tis with 
Difficulty they recover ; for 'tis the Nature 
of all Trees to ſhoot forth one Root firſt, 
and then ſome ſide Roots, according to the 


Nature of the Ground tis ſown or planted 
in: And this moſt ſtately Tree does com- 


monly run to the Bottom of the Soil, eſpe- 
cially in a looſe Ground ; and at the End 
of the Tap Root it puts forth feeding Roots, 
and it comes to grow pretty large, it hav- 
ing but few Roots above. This Tree can 
hardly bear removing, by reaſon of loſing 
his beſt Support, by diſmembering theſe 
Roots upon his Remoyal, or moſt of them. 


Now when a Tree is removed at one, 
two or three Years old, then there is but a 


ſmall Head, ſo that it requires the leſſer 
Root towards its Maintenance; then this 


Root lying not deep, and in a little Com- 
paſs 


Of FoxesT TREE. 63 
paſs of Ground, may be taken up with leſs 
Loſs, to the Proportion of its Head. 


Note. WIV N you take up any of theſs 
Trees, in cutting any of the Tap Roots, and 
the End of the greateſt of the other Roots, 
with a Slope lowermoſt, then there will at 
the End of the Cuttings, at that Place, put 
forth other ſmall Roots, which being nearer 
the Body of the Tree, will be the: eaſier 
removed, if any Occaſion ſhould Wr to 
remove it no 


| Now as to the removing of Trees, tend- 
| ing ſomewhat to their Growth, as often in 
Fruit Trees, &c. then make your Holes 
pretty deep and wide; and if your Ground 
they are removed to is not very good, then 
prepare the Ground with ſome better Mould, 

ſuch if you can as the Tree beſt likes; this 
will encourage the Growth of the Tree, and 
fave you a great deal of Trouble, and give 
you Delight, to ſee your Plantation thrive, 
and may ſave you, after three or four Vears, 

a replanting again, by taking a little Care at 
firſt: The Clay Grounds produce large 
Oaks; yet they are ſlower of growing, but 
more holding than ny cittier, 17 


When you remove your larger Trees, 
tis proper to open the Ground well. round 
| your 
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Oak, Sc. y 


and ſo your Tree will be taper; 
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your Tree at a Diſtance, to prevent cutting 
too much of the Roots when you take 
them up, and with it as much Earth as 
is poſſible (if not too far to carry) 'twill 
put the Tree in leſs Danger; ſuch Roots 
as you find bruiſed, or much cracked, cut 
them off, till you come to a firm Part; 

ſuch Trees as are of flow Growth, as the 
ou may prune up to a ſmall 

Head; and if your Tree be taper and ſtrait, 
you may prune ſuch a Tree to one Shoot; 
but if not taper, then leave two ſide Boughs 
or more, to receive ſome of the Sap, which 
will make the Shoot you intend to lead 
to make the Body of the Tree the ſmaller, 
but- top 
all your Shoots but the leading Shoot, which 
will make the Body of the 'Tree ſvrell-the 


more, and hinder them from prejudicing 


the Leader : 
not leave them right againſt each other, 


If you leave any Shoots, do 


for that will make the Tree too thick in that 
Part, but leave them one above the other, 
which will make the Tree grow more 
taper ; elſe you may ſpoil the Height. of 
your 'Timber, or your Tree may grow. top- 
heavy, and ſo grow crooked : (This is of 
Timber Trees) Thus by taking Care of 
leading your Trees at the firſt, and keeping 
them'clear of all Suckers, eſpecially the firſt 


rum or three 3 you need not fear 


having 
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Of Fox kST TREE. 65 
having fine tall Timber Trees of every Kind. 
If the Head grows too big for the Body, 
then you may leave ſome ſide Boughs to 
receive ſome Sap, to make the Tree taper; 


though ſeldom in Oaks at the firſt growth. 
44 Of the E L M. 


T Isõò faid there are ſeveral Sorts of this 
Tree; but two Sorts are moſt cultivated 
here, the Mountain Elm, being of a ſmal- 
ler jagged Leaf, and that called the French, 
whoſe Leaves are thicker, more florid and 
ſmooth, delighting in a lower, and moiſter 
Ground; this laſt Sort is beſt known 


here; and ſome of them have riſen to a 


The Ground that this Tree likes beſt is a 
light brick or loomy Earth; tis eaſily 
raiſed from the Roots of the Mother Plant; 
and the more you take from the Roots 
that ſhoot up; they ſeem the more to en- 
creaſe; though many think this Tree bears 
no Seed, yet tis affirmed by the curious 
and nice Obſervers of Nature that it does: 
For about the Beginning of March you will 
find the broad Leaf beginning to fall, 
which has the Seed in them; and if theſe 
be gather d in a dry Day, in what Quan- 
tity you pleaſe to ſow, then lay them thin 
in ſome Place to dry for four or five E 


great Height, as well as large Compaſs. 
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and having prepared a Bed according to the 
Quantity of Seed you intend to ſow, let 
your Bed be made of freſh brick Earth ; if 
poſſible ſow the Seed and Veſſel all over; 
after fift ſome of the ſame Mould all over 
the Bed, for they will not rake, let them 
be cover'd about half an Inch thick, then 


ſcatter the Manure thinly over the Bed; if 


the Summer proves dry, water them ſome- 
times, and keep them clean of Weeds,. and 


about the middle of Auguſt they will come 
up; and when up, fift a httle more Mould } 


all over the Bed, but not ſo much as quite to 
cover them: This done, the next Summer 
prune them of their fide Boughs, though 
young ; and when they have ſtood two 
Years, you may remove them, ſtill pruning 
them yearly, and preventing . Cattle from 
cropping of them, you'll then produce many 
tall fine Trees: This Way is allowed to be 
the beſt for raiſing the ftieſt Trees, tho 


the other Way is the quickeſt and moſt 
commonly done. The ſcattering ſome of 


the Manure over the Bed very thinly, when 
the Seed is ſown, will make them flouriſh 
greatly; as alſo when you remove them, 


mix a little of the Manure with the Ground 


you tranſplant them to, and let none lye in 
Lumps, which will greatly add to their 


Growth : You may plant this Tree in the 
Hedge Rows, it will run in the Bank, — 
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the add to the thickening your Hedge with 
let Wood, and agrees well with any other Wood 
; ul that grows near it; tis counted erroneous 
er; to think it will grow from the Chippings: 


n Lopping theſe Trees, cut always cloſe 


EM to the Stock, and cut floping upward, the 
hen better to ſhoot off the wet: It will grow 

if off Layers, by laying them along the Hedge 
ne- Rows, and oy them a little with the 


me ſoon, if cut of each Side before "tis laid in 
uld the Ground, and about an Ell long: The 
> to Seaſon for this Work is about the End of 
ner anuary. After they are grown up, then 
gh 5 may ſaw or re hes ale and 
wo plant them twenty or thirty Foot aſunder in 
ing your Hedge Rows as you pleaſe. There 
om are many other Ways of increafing this 
my Plant, as well from the Branches as Roots, 
be by opening a Trench in the Hedge Rows, 


and the Roots will ſhoot out, &c. This 
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oft | Tree is the eaſieſt of any removed when 
of large; but then he muſt be lopp'd of his 
en Branches, leaving only the Top intire, and 
ih taken. _ with as much Earth as poſe. 
»d o the As n. 
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eir THE Keys or Seeds, that you e to 
he RW raiſe this Tree, - muſt be thorough 1155 
1d which will be about O&Fober and Nov 
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When they are gathered, lay them then 
to dry; let ha be gathered from the 


talleſt and ſtraiteſt Trees, by reaſon the Seed 
will be larger and better: Let the Time 
of Sowing be from October till January, 


for they lye a Vear before they ſpring, co- 


vering them about an Inch, or Inch and 


half, with fine Mould, and ſratter ſome of 
the Manure thinly over the Bed : When 


they are up, keep them clean of Weeds at 
firſt, for they ſhoot but little the firſt Year, 
but the ſecond they will ſhoot ſtrongly; 
the Winter after they may be tranſplanted ; 
prune the little ſide Shoots, and cut the 


'Ta ap Root, keep them with digging and 
pruning at the firſt, and they will ſoon if 
come to be fine growing tall Trees: When 
you remove the Aſh do not top him, ex- 
cept he is top-heavy ; for the Aſh, like the | 


Walnut, 1s not to be headed, they having 
a great Pith ; the fide Boughs may be cut, 


but then cloſe to the Body, and the Boughs 3 
not large; though tis = like the Elm, 


to run much into fide Branches; by doing 
of which, your Aſhes will grow to large 


and tall Trees ſoon. is not fit to be 3 


planted near a fine Garden, for the Leaves 
turns to Soil, and ſpoils the Walks, and the 
Roots, running ſo ſhallow, will ſpread into 
the Beds and Borders : They are as bad for 


the Plough Ground, for the Roots will 
draw 
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The Uſes of Aſh are many ; 
penter, Wheelwright, Cartwright, Ploughs, 
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draw the Ground, ſo as to ſpoil the Corn: 


But though the Aſh does prejudice Corn by 
its Root, yet the Wood is the uſefulleſt 
and moſt univerſal of all Wood, except the 
Oak, for the Plough, and many other Uſes 


of the Ploughman ; It is a quick growing 


Wood, and - grow in moſt Sorts of Soil, 
provided not too wet; it thrives beſt on 
ſuch Grounds as haye the Surface of a looſe 
Nature, ſo it be not too ſhallow, and is 
excellent Timber for ſeveral Uſes. 
os A 

AsHEs may be e from a Bough 

ſlipt off, with a little of the old Wood, and 


from the old Root, which will ſhoot forth 


prodigiouſly ; from whence comes that cal- 
led the Ground Aſh, ſo much defired for 
Arbors, Eſpaliers, and. other Pole Works. 
as for the Car- 
Axle-trees, Wheel-rings, Harrows, Oars, 
and the beſt Blocks for Pullies; alſo for 
the Cooper, Turner and Tha tcher ; 3 Pa- 
liſades, Hedges, Hop Yards, Poles, Spars, 
Handle Stocks for Tools, Spade Trees, &c, 
Ladders and other Tackling, 85 


Of the BE A CH, 
Axor Septembar the Maſt of the Beach 


: fall much, then Ser what h you 


Ke: 


— 


ſo keep it till January; 
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bke: As ſoon as your Seeds are dry, make 
a Couch of Sand, by putting a Layer of 
Sand firſt, then cover that with Maſt, then 
Sand over that, and ſo on, Stratum ſuper 
Stratum, till you - have covered all your 


Maſt: Having thus prepared your Bed 


with Sand in a dry Houſe, any Time in 
Winter, let your Sand be pretty moiſt, and 
then prepare your 
Ground. by often digging, and a light gra- 
velly Ground; or if you incline to ſow it in 
your Woods, that is the beſt Time : It will 


thrive on moſt Grounds, and grow to large 


Trees, even on the Mountains; for they 


will ſeemingly ſtrike their Roots into Places 
that are almoſt impenetrable. 


Tn * Beach ſerves for various Uſes of 4 


the Family; the Turner makes Diſhes, 
Trays, Rims for Buckets ; likewiſe for the 
Wheeler, Joyner, Upholſterer, as Chairs, 
Stools, Bediteads, Sc. for the Bellows- 
Maker and H uſbandman, Shovels and Spade 
Graffs; and Floats for Fiſhing Nets of its 
Bark; alſo Billets, Bavins, Sc. and tis ſaid 


the burnt Aſhes of the Beach, with pro- 


per Mixture, is excellent to make Glaſs 


with, 


© 


D e 1e 


2 U 
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THE 12 are ſeveral Sorts of this Nut, 


| | and though the largeſt and beſt comes from 


abroad ; yet there are many raiſed in this 
Country, and the beſt Sort grow to large 
Trees, and bear a good Nut; and was 
formerly planted in ſeveral Places, as did 
appear by the many Buildings in and about 
the City of London, before the great and 
dreadful Fire conſumed the fame : For in 
ſeveral Places, in the Out-Parts, are ſome 
Buildings now ſtanding, which has been 
built above an hundred Years, and the prin- 
cipal Part of the Wood-work is of Cheſnut. 
Therefore as this Timber is fo durable, and 
of ſpeedy Growth, tis great Pity it is not 
more minded by Gentlemen in planting of 


their Woods and Hedge Rows : It will grow 


as Underwood; and being. lopped, will in- 
creaſe from their Roots very much, and will 
produce great Number of the beſt Stakes 
and Poles for Paliſades, Pediments, and 


I Props for Vines and Hops: The Timber is 
= good for Columns, Tables, Cheſts, Chairs, 


Stools, Bedſteads, Tubs and Wine Caſks : 
They are produced by ſowing. Let the 
Nut be firſt ſpread to ſweat, as you do the 
Beach . Maſt, in a Layer of dry Sand, 
Stratum ſuper Stratum; then put them in a 

5 Lixivium 


2 Of FoxesT Ta RES 


Lixivium of the Manure, all that ſwinis 
are not valuable ; then take them out, and 
dry them for about a Month; then after 
that ſand them again; then dry them till 
about the Beginning of the Spring; then ſet 
them in Rows as you do Beans; put them 
into the Holes with the Point upwards, and 
do not remove them for two Years; yet they 
may be planted, where you deſign they 
ſhould ſtand; and not removed at all; if you 
do remove them, let it be about November, 
and that in a light Ground, or a moiſt 
Gravel; though they will grow in almoſt 
any Soil you have, even in a Clay; in any 
Place, either on Hills or Declivities of Hills; 
if Northward they will thrive; keeping them 
clear of Weeds at the firſt Planting ; and 
prune them as you do the Oak. The 
Fruit of this Tree has been, and is a very 
great Dainty in many curious Diſhes, both 
abroad as well as here; they are made into 
Bread in ſome Places: In ſome Countries 
abroad they put the Leaves into the ns 


treſſes they lie on. 


N FY War Nu T. 
TarRE are ſeveral Sorts of this Nut; 
therefore they who deſign to plant, muſt 
chooſe the Sort that is moſt eſteemed; (and 


to know what Kind will alter for the better) 
ſome 
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fome will be better, others worſe, and ſome 


hear the Sort you deſign to raiſe from: ga- 


ther your Nuts from a young thriving Tree, 
that is in the Prime of its bearing: When 
they are gathered, lay them. in ſome Room 


to dry, turning of them ſometimes with a 
Broom : , About the Beginning of October 


put them into Sand, a little moiſtned with 
the Lixivium of the Manure, till about 
Chriſtmas, for then they'll begin to ſpear ; 


ſow them not in their Huſks, neither ſteep. 


them, (as ſome adviſe ;) ſet or ſow them 


in January, or the Beginning of February ; 


tis good to ſtrew ſome Furzes broken, or 


chopt ſmall, ta preſerve it from Mice and 


Rats, when the Shell begins to be tender. 
If you plant the Nuts, where you deſign 


4 3 F 1 , 4 a 
them to abide, 1s. well, becauſe this Tree 


is moſt impatient of any to be removed: 


houghing and pruning, till they get about 
ſix Foot high; if you bud them, it may 
make them bear the ſooner: I have raiſed 
them from the Nut, and in ſeven Vears 
they have bore, and grown, larger in that 


Time from the Nut, then ſome replanted, 


that were twenty Years from their firſt 
Growth : They delight in a ſandy rich 


Ground, eſpecially inclinable to a feeding, 


chalky, or marle, and where it may be 
protected from the North-Wind, (though it 
. 11ͤð ¾?(h 
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rich Soil; * muſt not be ſet too deep; 
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—_ Cold rather than extreme Heat ) 


It may be ſet in Woods, for it will run up 
(if the under Boughs be cut off, to a'great 
eight, and yield very good Timber for 
many Uſes : It yields a very good ol for 
Painters, and other Uſes. 


of the Fixx, Piu, and PINASTER, 


"THESE are noble Plants, and grow very 
a there are two Sorts of the F IT, one 
called the Male, and the other the F emale; ; 
the Male is the bigger Tree, moſt beauti- 


the Female is much the ſofter and whiter : 
In New England they have many of them, 
which are preferable to any other : In the 


_ Scottiſh Highlands are ſome of theſe = 


of a great Altitude, though not al 

ſo tall, thick and fins as thoſe in New Fog. 
land) and grow in Places inacceſſible. The 
Reaſon they do not thrive in common with 
us here is, tis thought, becauſe we plant 
them from November to March; but the 
beſt Time to remove theſe is from March 


till the middle of Au guſt, which is alſo the 


beſt Time for moſt of theſe Sort of Plants: 
The Ground they love is a freſh gravelly 
Soil, mixed with Loom, though they Il grow 
in a ſtiff hungry Clay; they do not love a 


they 
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they will grow on the Top of Rocks, and 
to large Trees, in the. cold Countries of 
| Norway, Denmark, Ruſfia, &c. The Cones, 
or Clogs of theſe Trees, when taken from 
the Tree, are either laid before the Fire, or 

in warm Water, to make them open, ſo as 
to caſt forth their Seed; they are to be ſown 
in Beds or Caſes; ſow them in a ſhallow 
Rill, not above half an Inch deep, and 
cover them with fine light Mould ; cover 
the Bed with ſome Furze, cut ſmall, to 
ſecure the Seed at its firſt coming up, elſe 
the Birds will pull it out of the Ground 
and deyour it: Being riſen a Finger height, 
ſift ſome light Earth, mixed with a little 
of the Manure, which will make the Root 
ſhoot freſh; and ſupport the young Shoot, 
which may be top-heavy, and ſwagg : - 
When they are of two or three Years 
growth, you may remove them where you 
pleaſe; but remember to take as much of 
the Earth as you can along with the Plant: 
Therefore they ſhould be ſown at a pro- 
per Diſtance, that you may the better come 
with your Spade, or other Tool. made hollow, 
to take up the Plant; as you do with a 
hollow Trowel, in the removing of Melons, 
Cucumbers, &c. The beſt Time to tranſ- 
plant is in April, &c. as was beforemen- 
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Of ronker TREES. 


1 E Pine have many Sorts; they ſhould 
be gathered in June, though they will hang 


two Years on the Tree; there will be ſome 


ripe and ſome green on the fame Tree; 
you may preſerve them in Sand, till you 


Tet or ſow them in Ground like the Firr. 
This Seed may be ſet a little deeper than 


the Firr; and the Seed of this, as well as 
the Seed of all of this Kind, may be mix'd 
at the Time of Sowing with ſome of the 
Manure, and 'twill cauſe it to come up 


ſtronger and ſooner; they may appear in 


May; when you prune them, cut them 
cloſe to the Stock, as are other Trees are, 
if you like to have them tall and ſpiry; 
but then rub were you cut with the Duſt 
of Cow. dung, to prevent the bleeding or 
coming forth of the Gum, which muſt not 


be neglected. Theſe Trees grow well in 


Mountains; and *tis great Pity that this 
Tree were not try d in many Places on the 


Hills in Wales, that at this Day bear no- 


thing, but lie uncultivated, 


THE Pinafter 3 18 beſt for Walks, becauſe 
it grows tall, and maintain its Branches 
on its Sides: The Firr, upon his Removal 


for the firſt fave or fix Years, will ſeem to 


be at a ſtand as to its Growth; but when 


it hath fix” d its Roots, and finds the Ground 
to 


Of Fok EST TREE. 77 
to its Liking, will ſhoot marvelouſiy, and to 
great Jatisfaction. 


07 the Lins or Live Thin, 


'Txens are two Sorts of this Tree, one 
having a broader Leaf than the other (by 
which chiefly they are diſtinguiſhed) of 
which we have had the broad Leaf from 
Holland; though they may and are raiſed , 
here from the Seed, as in many Gentlemens 
and Gardeners Nurſeries, and in Woods : 
The narrow Leafed is more difficult to 
be removed than the broad; they are by 
ſome called Male and Female, yet both 
bear Seed by laying of them n the Earth; 
they will grow as the Elm, but from the 
Seed they grow to make finer and ftraiter 
Trees, and ſooner come to Perfection; the 
Seed is ripe in October ; then lay it in ſome 
| dry Place for a Week or more ; then 
it in a Couch of Sand till February ; ; P a 
ſow it in ſome loomy Ground ; after ſown, 
ſtrew ſome of the Manure very thin over 
the Bed; if a dry Time follows, moiſten 
them a little ; keep them clean from Weeds 
before you remove them ; let them remain 
two Summers, and then if you remove 
them to any Place, they will thrive ex- 
tremely, and ſerve for many Uſes. 
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. Of the SYCOMORE. 


TH1s Tree is not ſo much planted near 
Gardens as uſual, by reaſon its Leaves 
falling upon the Walks create a Soil, which 
breeding Weed and Graſs, &c. ſpoil them; 
though it produces a fine Shade near Dwel- 
ling Houſes ; but are by many refuſed, hav- 
ing a Quality to draw Flies and Moths, 
and does receive the Honey Dew, as well as 
the Oak, Maple, &c. They are eaſily raiſed 
from Seed; for when the Keys are ripe, 
they ſcatter and grow wherever they fall; 

though they are by ſome, that intend to 
ſow them in the Wood, managed as the 
Aſh; they are ſpeedy of Growth, and ſerve 


for Walks, Gc. 
Of the Brixch. 


T EIS Tree is increaſed from the Roots 
or Suckers, and will thrive in moſt Grounds 
whether high or low: And though it may 
by ſome be called the worſt of Wood, yet 
for its many and various Uſes it ought to 

be cultivated in the Woods, &c. When this 
Plant is grown to a large Size, 'tis often 
what they call tapped for its ſovereign Juice, 
which flows from it upon the firſt Motion 
of the Sap; and is managed in the follow- 
b — "i 


O FonkkSH TrEEs. 79 
ing Manner, as is ſet forth by that excellent 
Author Jobn Evelyn, Eſq; 


« ABouT the Beginning of March, with 
a Chizzel and Mallet cut a Slit, almoſt 
as deep as the Pith, under ſome Bough 
or Branch, of a well ſpreading Birch; 
cut it oblique, and not long-ways, in- 
ſerting a ſmall Stone or a Chip to k 
<« the Lips of the Wound a little open; 
faſten thereto a Bottle, or ſome other 
convenient Veſſel appendant; out of this 
Apperture will extil a limpid and clear 
Water, retaining an obſcure Smack both 
of the Taſte and Odour of the Tree ; 
thus may you obtain this Water : I will 
preſent you a Receipt how to make it. 


<« To every Gallon of Birch Water put 
a Quart of Honey, well ſtilled together; 
© then boil it almoſt an Hour with a few 
Cloves, and a little Lemon Peel, keep- 
ing it well ſcumm' d; when it is ſuffi- 
ciently boiled, and become cold, add to 
it three or four Spoonfuls df good Ale to 
make it work, which it will do like new 
* Ale; and when the Yeaſt begins to ſet- 
tle, bottle it up as you do any other 
.<© winey Liquors, it will in a competent 
Time become a moſt briſk and ſpirituous 
Drink; which is a very powerful Opener. 
8 | This 
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Bo Of FoR RST TREBs: 


us the large Cob-Nut ; they are eaſily rai- 


who are alſo great Devourers of the Kernel, 


Sc. The Wood ſerves for many Uſes ; 
and the Fruit, when ripe, it ſearched after 
both by Men and Maids in every Country. ö 


% This Wine may (if you pleaſe) be made 
4 10 ſucceſsfully with Sugar inſtead of Ho- 
*© ney; one Pound to each Gallon of the 
Water. Or you may dulcify it with 
« Raiſons, to compoſe a Raiſon Wine 
6 08-0, „„ 
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Or * Kind there are many 8 as 
the Filberds both red and white, and the 
Spaniſh Nut ; as alſo what is called with 


ſed here, which you may ſow like Maſt in 
a Furrow, about fix Inches deep. Scatter 
ſome of the Manure on the Furrow, after 
it is cover'd, which will make them ſtrike 
a ſtrong Root, and increaſe very much : 
Let this Work be done the latter End of 
February, for then the Froſts are paſt, 
which affect this Nut, as well as the Mice, 


if they can come at it: When they grow 


up they are very tonfile, and may be cut 
into Hedges, or made a Shade for Walks; 
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| Of the MAPLE. 


TIERE is Plenty of this Tree in moſt 
Parts of the Kingdom, both in Hedges and 
Woods: It is increaſed both by Seeds and 

Layers, and from the Roots of Trees cut 
down; the Seeds lye in the Ground a Year, 
and may W ordered as before in the Aſh it 
is not good to let it grow to too great a Tree 
in the Hedge, for tis ſaid it will kill all 
the Wood that grows under it; it is a good 
Wood to plant, as for Underwood in Cop- 
pices, becauſe it ſhoots forth good Shoots, 
and thickens a Wood much; it thrives beſt 
on a dry Ground: The Wood is uſed for 
many Utenſils, &c. 1 


— 
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Of the MULBERRY. 


Tove this Tree is not counted a Fo- 
reeſt Tree with us, yet Abroad tis planted in 
Woods: And in King James the Firſt's 
KReign, he publiſhed his Letters, &c. to re- 
= commend the Planting it in, every Part of 
the Kingdom, for the Benefit of his Sub- 
jects in general, on Account of the Silk- 
Worms. There are two Sorts of them, 
the black, and white: This Tree is eaſily 
raiſed from the Seed; for if any of the 
Mulberry is given to Hogs or Fowls, nay 
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even if the Dogs eat them, from the Dung 
of each will the Mulberry be produced: 
So alſo many of the Seeds of Ever-greens 
may be raiſed, as Holly, Sc. that lye long 


in the Ground, by feeding or letting the 
Fowls, Sc. eat the Seeds, which gives them 


a quicker Change to Vegetation, than lying in 
the Ground only; except the Ground hap- 
pens to be prepared, or proceed from ſome 


rich Soil that cauſes Vegetation through the 


Warmth or Richneſs of it by ſome Cauſe 
as is aforeſaid. When they firſt appear a- 


bove Ground, moiſten them a little, for 
the Sun's Heat will over- power them, and 


dry them up. Keep them clear of Weeds 
till they have got a- head to preſerve them- 
ſelves: When they are about five Vears 
old tranſplant them; keep them pruned at 
the firſt of fide Boughs till you tranſplant ; 
they may be raiſed of Layers from the Suc- 


cours in the Spring, and alſo grafted in 


the Spring : As the Fruit and Leaves are be- 
neficial for many Uſes, as well for Food, 
Phyſick, &c. ſo likewiſe is the Wood uſe- 


ful, and will lye in the Water as well and 


as long as the Oak: It is to be wiſhed i 


that this Tree was more propagated, if it 
were only for the Sake of the Silk-worms, 


which, as ſome Authors relate are done in 
France and Taly, the Climate in thoſe 
Parts being as uncertain in the Seaſons, for 
. . the 
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the Produce of theſe Inſects, as Ours: 
Where the. Seeds are ſown, ſcatter ſome of 
the Manure thinly over them, which will 
make them flouriſh much, 


THERE are many other Trees that may 
be mention'd, as to the raiſing for Under- 
wood, Sc. but being unwilling to ſwell 
this Tract to too large a Price, I have 
on 0 treated of the chiefeſt; there being 

few but know how to plant or raiſe 
Bae or all from the Seed, in the like 
Caſes, as has been before recited: And as 
there are ſome Plants that delight in watery 


Places, and are by Nature Aquaticks; ſuch 


as the Alder, the three Sorts of Withes, vig. 
Sally, Ozier and Willow ; alſo the Poplar 


| loves a moiſt Ground, but not ſo much as 


the Alder or Willow, Se. Theſe Sorts 


| moſt Countrymen know how to plant, as 


well as other Plants not here mention'd in 
particular; vi. the Horn-beam, Service- 
tree, Vew- tree, Crab tree, &. which are 
planted as Under-wood in many Places; 


and others that are planted in the Hedge 


Rows, for the Boundaries of Ground as well 


as Fences for Cattle: And as the Obſerva- 
tion of the Planter of gi. of theſe and the 
other Plants, ſhould be taken by his ſeeing 


what Ground he takes them from, and by 
obſerving the Ground each Plant thrives 
M 2 beſt 
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beſt in, ſo to lant each Sort, as near as can 
be, in the like N ature, whether in dry Places, 
clayey, or watery ; by following this Rule, 
no Perſon can well miſs, upon his tranſ- 
planting, on having his Labour ſucceſsful. 
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c H A P. XXL. 
Of FRUIT TREES. 


HERE is great Variety of Fruit 
Trees of the ſeveral Species, and un- 
der many Denominations in each Sort ; and 
all, or moſt of them, have been from Time to 
Time raiſed from Seed, and after it hath grown 
to a bearing Tree, it ſhews its Produce ; if 
good, ſome of the Branches are cut, at the 
Proper Seaſon, to graft where the F ruit of 
the Tree is not ſo well liked: And the 
ſame alſo at tlie proper Seaſon for the Ino- 
culation of one Fruit on the Body of an- 
other Tree. Now after this is done by al 
the laborious Gardener in his Nurſery, then ml 
are they tranſplanted from the Nurſery A 
to ſome preper Place, where they will 
grow, and produce good Fruit. When they 
are removed from one Ground to another, 
Care muſt be taken not to break the Roots 
of ſuch Trees but as little as poffible; = 
ner 
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ther let the ſmall Fibres, that the Tree hath 
ſhot the Vear tis taken up, dry too much, 
for from thence is the main Hopes of the 
Tree's Life; they drawing the Moiſture of 
the Earth, more than the dryer or larger 


Roots, though many Gardeners cut theſe 
off too often, which puts the Tree to a 


very great Struggle to recover; eſpecially if 
not watered or rained on by the Heavens; 
for till the Tree emits thoſe ſmall thready 
Fibres from the old Roots, it will not thrive, 
for by theſe Veſſels the whole Body is 
preſerved; do not ſet them too deep, in 
vet or heavy Lands, for the great Moiſture 
chills the Roots that they cannot thrive ; 

neither ſhould they be planted too high in 
dry Ground, for then the Sun, Wind, and 
dry Weather have too great a Power on the 
Root, before it recovers Strength enough to 


"IT ſhoot into the Ground for its own Defence; 


much, if you value the Tree: Let this be 
done from September till March; if fo late 


let all broken Roots be cut off before they 
are planted, and alſo crop a little of the 
| preſent Year's Shoot or Fibres, but not too 


as March, then more Care ought to be 
taken, if Drought comes, by watering, elſe 
for want of that Nouriſhment it will lan- 
guiſh and die; put likewiſe ſome Fern, 
Weeds, or wet Straw about the Tree, which 
Wy will keep it moiſt, and prevent the Sun or 
6 : Wind 
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Wind from drying the Ground too much ; 
and if the Tree ſeems to live, yet not to 
thrive, which is called Bark-bound, 
may with a Knife draw the Point from the 
Fork of the Tree to the budding or graft- 
ing Part, by ſlitting the Bark of the Tree, 
which will ſoon ſhew you the Benefit it re- 
ceives from that Operation : It may be done 
in three or four Places round 5 Body. 


Now after the Tree is ſet, and taken 
Root, and likes the Ground, tis then the 
Gardener's Part, as a Schoolmaſter, to di- 
rect and form his Branches; for tis in Trees, 
like a Youth, if he meets with a good 
Maſter, he walks ſteady the Remainder of 
his Days ; but if not, the contrary. So in | 
Trees, be they againſt a Wall or Standards, 
any Perſon of Knowledge may ſee, as ſoon 
as he enters the Garden, if the Maſter Gar- 
dener has done his Work juſtly. For this 
is one of the chiefeſt Parts or Art of the 
Gardener, and there are but few that are Ma- 
ſters of it; for if a Gardener does not truly | 
know it, he does many Times that in a 
Day, that Years can't recover ; and ſome- 
times never: So that many Gentlemen 
plant, and, for want of a ſkilful Manager 

at the firſt, their planting 1s in vain, Now 
a Wall Tree ſhould be directed to ſpread 
againſt the Wall, or Pail, as a Fan, that its 
Branches 
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Branches, like the Sticks of that, may 
ſpread from the Bottom to the Top with 
bearing Branches, which will recompence 
the Maſter's Charge; elſe Time, Money 
and Labour are all loſt. Now tis ver 
eaſy to know the Fruit Buds from the Wa- 
ter Shoots, which may be ſhew'd to the 
Unſkilfulleſt in a very little Time, by walk- 

ing round the Garden, and obſerving the 
Director. Theſe Water Shoots, or Branches, 
ſhould be cut off the Tree, to let the bear- 
ing Branches have the more Sap to feed his 
Fruit, except when a Part is naked againſt 
a Wall, then leave one or more of theſe 
Branches to fill the void Place, which will 
make the Tree uniform the next Year, 


TuIs Part of Pruning is moſt properly 
obtained by Practice and Obſervation; for 
the Direction by Writing will not be per- 
fect; though that laborious Author Monſ. 
St. Quintin hath done much towards it, as 
well as others. As for the Standard Trees, 
W they are to be pruned likewiſe, from the 
many uſeleſs Shoots, which, only fill the 
Head of the Tree, and robs the Fruit of the 
proper Nouriſhment it ſhould have for its 
Support : Theſe Shoots come every Year ; 
therefore when your Tree have got a ſuffi- 
cient Head, they ought always to be pruned 
off; your Tree will bear better Fruit, and 


ripen 
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| ripeſi ſooner; while theſe Shoots hinder the 


Sun's giving its genial Warmth to bring the 
7 ruit to its — 


Now if your Trees are, for want - : 
diligent Hand, grown over with Mos, 
may, with a Horn or wooden Knife, (for 
Iron or Steel may wound the Branches: or 
Bark) rub off the Moſs from the Body and 
Branches of the Tree; and, after. the firſt 
Shower of Rain, take a Hair Cloth, or a 
very coarſe Linen Cloth, and rub the Body 
and Branches of the Tree, by Which you'll 
clear all the Moſs from the Tree, and will 
give the Sap free Liberty to perſpire, which 
before: Was choaked or bound by the Moſs, 
and the Tree will recover, and bear again 
good Fruit: Many Times whole Orchards 
have been thus ſpoild by Negle&, and 
many a Tree cut down, which, if a little 
Care had been taken, might have recovered, 
and produced as good Fruit as before: 
For tis Pity that Trees ſhould. be cut down, 
after being planted twenty or thirty Years 
or more, nay ſometimes whole Orchards, 
when by a little Labour they may be made 
to bear Fruit again, by only having a good 
Hand to lop or cut off the Branches near the 
Fork of the Tree, leaving only one Branch 
to: draw the Sap, ſo that in about two or 
three Years _—_— have a fine Head again, 
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and full of Fruit, if the Seaſons do not pre- 
vent it; which, if cut down, might not 
have happen'd in the Life-time of the Per- 
ſon who cut it down. 


Now one Obſervation ought always to 
be made in pruning, be it either with Knife 
or Chizzel; let the upper Part of the Branch 
cover the lower Part in a Slope, which 
will prevent the Wet from hurting or rot- 
ting the End, as ſometimes it does in 8 
Arms, and many Times endangers a whole 
Tree by rotting the Body. 


Now as to the managing new-ſet Trees 
with the Manure: When you dig your 
Hole to plant your Tree, if the Tree is pret- 
ty large, then mix about two Quarts of the 
Manure among the Earth, ſtirring it very 
well that none may he in Lumps ; or ſcreen 
it, that it may mix well; but if your Tree 

1s ſmall, then one Quart will do; let none 
touch the Root, but firſt put a little Mould 
not mixed about the bare Root, that the 
Manure may ſoak gradually to the Root 
from the Moiſture it receives from the Earth 
by Rain, or otherwiſe, in the watering the 
Tree; but thoſe Trees that are already 


planted, and you have a Mind to refreſh 


the Roots of, put about two Quarts round 
the Roots of them at a little Diſtance from 
| N the 
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ſame about Midſummer, when the Fruit be- 


then twice a Vear; for too much either 


firſt ſetting, or to the Trees when planted, 
or too much of the Lixivium, or Manure 


them Space enough to ſpread their Heads, 
that the Sun may come to give his warm 
and genial Heat to improve the Fruit, as 
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the Body, firſt moving the Surface of the 
Earth _y give the Manure a quicker Paſſage 
into the Earth, and ſo diſſolving of the Ma- 
nure by the Rains, Dews, Sc. which fall. 
Do this twice a Year ; ; firſt at the Spring, 
when the Trees are in the Bloſſom ; the 


gins to be large; the firſt will invigorate 
and ſtrengthen the Sap for the Service of 
the Bloſſom, the ſecond will add the fame 
to the Fruit, to bring it to Perfection. But 
if you do not put the Manure itſelf, the 
like Quantity of the Lixivium to each Tree 
will anſwer the ſame End; do it no more 


of the Manure mix d with the Earth at the 


Liquor, is prejudicial ; for tis of the ſame 
Quality with ſpirituous Liquors, when ap- 
plied to human Bodies, a little revives them, 
but too much deſtroys. 


As for the Planting, remember to give 


well as the Air, for both ſerve to bring the 
Fruit to Maturity : Alſo at the firſt plant- 
ing ſecure your Trees, by ſome Stake or 


otherwiſe, from being ſhaken by Wind, 
: 5 or 
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or v diſturbed by Cattle, Gc. for that obſtructs 
the Root from taking a faſt hold of the 
Earth for its Support; by which Means 
many are loſt, or wither away for want of 
due N ouriſhment, | 


CH AP. XX 
Of the VI NES. 


HEY require a light ſandy Ground 
to be planted in; if tis a little ſtony | 
it will thrive in it, if lyin to the South, 
or South-Eaſt ; and if the fe ak 18 chalky 
or gravelly under the Surface, where no 
Springs are. It cannot be well too hot 
or dry, if 'tis not addicted to Heath ; but if 
Brambles, tis a good Sign, and to be pre- 
ferred to any other, for they are near a-kin 
to. the Vine : Where that Shrub grows, 
ſuch a Ground is the moſt proper for 
Vineyard ; and the Declivity of a Hill nal 
better; though very much neglected in this 
Country of late Vears; but we have many 
Places bear the Name to this Day, where 
they have been planted: Therefore Gen- 
tlemen ſhould not be deter d, becauſe they 
have not been cultivated as formerly, upon 
the Account that our Sail and Climate not 
N 2 being 
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being proper for the Plant ; ( though the 


more northern Climates, as ſome Parts of 


Germany and Hungary, produce good Wine, 


as the Tockay Wines, &c.) If your Land is 
too rich, it only permits the Roots to ſhoot 
out the Branches and Leaves, but leſs Fruit; 


the barren does not admit the Roots to be 


ſo luxuriant, neither do they enter the 
Earth ſo deep, by which means they ſpread 
more towards the Surface, and ſo gives the 


tender fibrous Roots the Benefit of receiv- 
ing the natural ſweet and gentle Showers, 
Dews, &c. which imparts a Pregnancy to 

this Plant, and do receive the cheriſhing 
Warmth of the Sun, and is more impreg- 
nated with the volatile Salts, which is drunk 
by the delicate Pores and Apertures of the 


latent Roots, whilſt thoſe buried deeper are 
deprived of that Benefit, and grow only 
fertile in watery and inſipid Leaves with- 
out Fruit, and produces long and unbearing 


Branches, whoſe Joints admit of no Pro- 
duce ; whereas the other will produce fruit- 


ful Joints, being very ſhort like to the Joint 
of a Man's Finger, which are the bearing 


Branches. Now when you plant your 
Vineyard, let it be Eaſt and Weſt, that 
the Dews may be off ſoon in the Morning, 


and receive the Dews laſt at Night; for 
the other Poſition, North and 7 8 is not 


ſo good: When you have provided your 


Ground, 
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Ground, having theſe Properties, then you 
are to get the beſt Sorts of Setts for your 

Plantation as will come early, and be the 
ſooneſt ripe in our Climate. 


THERE is a worthy Gentleman near the 
| Bath, who has a Plantation of about ſeven 
Acres planted with the Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne and Frontimack : He told me, that in 
the Year 1736, he made no leſs than eighty 
Hogſheads of good Wine: Allo there is a 
Vineyard in Rotherhith which makes a large 
Quantity; and another near Croydon, both 
in Surry, of near twenty Acres, planted by 
a curious Gentleman ; and there are ſeveral 
others within a few Years have been plant- 
ed, to the great Profit of the Owners, had 
they diſpoſed of their Wines when preſſed. 
Now when you plant, dig your Trench near 
a Foot deep, and about a Yard aſunder, for 
the more talk of going between them to 
do the neceſſary Work that is required in 
the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year: Lay your 
Trenches of an equal Size and Height; 
then ſet your Plants, let them *be about a 
Cubit long, having three or four Eyes of 
the young Wood on them; you muſt have 
them of the Parſley kind, the early black 
Grape, and the ſmall Muſcadel, which 
grow here; then plant them in the Bottom 
of the Trench, a little ſloping ; when done, 
"Ba | cover 
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cover them three or four Inches with the 
| Mould; then level your Ridges, that your 
| Setts may juſt appear above the be : 
then proceed to plant your Setts ſomething 
more than two Foot from each other ; 


after this ſtrew ſome of the Manure along 
the Ridges, not too thick, which will pre- 
ſerve them: In the Winter Seaſon keep them 


weeded and houghed ; when they begin to 
ſhoot, then ſet your Props, of what Wood 


you pleaſe, either of Hazle, Aſh, &c. of 


about four Foot in length, and the Thick- 


neſs of a common Broomſtick, placed on 


the North-ſide of the Plant ; 5 any Suckers 
riſe from the Roots of your Plant, _ them 


off, leaving only thoſe that grow from the 
Stem ; do this in May, and in June you 
will diſcover what Branches are to be left 


for the next Vear; then tie them to your 


Prop; at which Time prune, break or crop 
the Branches, but not cut them, becauſe the 


Wounds with a Knife, &c. are not ſo apt 
to heal; do it in the Heat of the Day, for 
then the Sun will ſtop the bleeding where 
you break or pluck off; thus do till the 


third or fourth Year from your firſt plant- 


ing, for 'till then you will have but little 


Fruit: When your Plants come to bear a 
__ of Fruit, as you may then ex- 
pect, then you may leave three or four 
Shoots to Each Plant, with about four 

| * : 
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Eyes; but when older, you may leave fix 
or more from a ſtrong Root. 


In the latter End of December, or Ja- 
mary, prune your Vines, and keep them 
always no higher than your Props; prune 
off all the ſmall Shoots, that you think not 
able to bear good Fruit, which you may 
ſee not only by the Branch but Eye; tie 


your Maſter-branch with a tender Ozier 
about a Foot from the Earth, and bend the 


Top of your Vine to the next Prop, about 
two Foot from the Ground, that your Ranks 
may appear in form, or like an Arch; you 
muſt remember to tie your Shoots from the 
Eyes left laſt Year, for the new Shoots won't 
bend; a little Matter breaks them, ſo you 


deſtroy all the Fruit they bring forth, for they 


often break at the Joint: When you ſee the 
Fruit ſet, and are as big as a Shot, then crop 
off the Top of your Shoot, leaving only two 
Joints above the Bunch ; always preſerving 
the ſtrongeſt Shoots for the next Year : This 


muſt be done in June, or the latter End of 


May, if the Seaſon prove kind for Growth; 
now prune off all the Water Shoots. Then 
in Auguſt, when your Fruit begins to ripen, 
you muſt break off ſuch Shoots as are grown 
too thick ſince your laſt pruning in June 


or latter End of May. Remember not to 


leave your Fruit bare; but let it be a little 
ſhaded 
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ſhaded from the Heat of the Sun by Day, 
as well as the Dews by Night, which 
this Seaſon fall much: Now you are to 
remember, when you prune in January, 


to cut off the old Wood cloſe to the Ground, 
and to ſupply the Place with the beſt of 


our young Wood, which was left four 
Foor high, and muſt be order'd as. before. 


Now when your Vineyards want A- 


Ls As all Lands will, from what- 


ever is planted i in them, ſtrew: ſome of the 


'Manute on the Ridges, and about the 


Ground, between the Rows of your Props, 
in tlie Month of November, by which means 
they'll have the 'whole Win ter for the Ma- 


nure to meliorate the Earth, and will add 
a freſh Vigour to the Roots of your Vine, 


and thereby prevent the Froſt from piercing 
too ſeyerely the Roots. Uſe no more than 


 fixteen ] Buſhels of the Manure to an Acre 


in your Vineyard, as is beforementioned i in 
Corn, WC.” .. 


| Now as to Vines Panel againſt a Wall, 
"Pail, or . Houſe, you may keep them to 
' what Height you pleaſe, as the Place will 
permit: As to the pruning Part, it is to be 


performed as directed before; put when 


pruned, cut them in the middle of the 
. which muſt be done in January, 


Ju, 


Wen 


0 
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June, and Auguſt. One of the beſt Ar- 
tiſts I knew for cutting or pruning the Vine, 
was Mr. Whitmill at Hoxton, near Sir George 
Whitmore's, in the County of Mzddleſex, 
whoſe Walls round his Garden, and about 
his Houſe, were the fulleſt of Fruit from 
his Vines I ever ſaw t And his Obſervations 
on Vegetation in general were good and juſt. 


Now when your Vine, that is already 
planted againſt your Walls, Houſe; Cc. 
want Refreſhment, you may water them 
with about two Quarts of the Lixivium of 
the Manure, which will add Strength to the 


Shoot, when the Vine begins to put forth; 


put it not too near the Stock, but ſcatter it, 

that the Roots may receive a Benefit : You 

may do the ſame about Midſummer, when 

the Grapes are ſmall ; all which invigorates 

the Roots of your Vines, and makes them 
yield a much greater Plenty of Fruit. 


Mr. Hartlib ſays, that in Lombardy, &c. 
in Taly, in that Champain Country, the 
Vines grow in Hedges on Walnut Trees, 


and that they have three Harveſts yearly ; 


firſt, Winter Corn, which is reaped in June, 
and Vines and Walnuts are gathered there in 
September: Why may not many of our 
Gentlemen and Farmers improve this Way, 
and have a Crop that will be of Service, 

| . and 
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and but little Labour and Expence, as well 
as many worthy Gentlemen in Heręford- 


ſhire, Worceſterſhire, Gloceſterſhire, &c. who 


by planting in their Hedge Rows the Apple 
and Pear Tree, from which Fruit they en- 


joy a moſt noble Liquor both of Cyder and 
Perry; fo that ſome of it, when preſerved 
and ordered in the beſt manner, equal the 
beſt Wines from other Parts: It will be 
very little Expence after the firſt Plan- 
tation, | 


In France, there are three Ways they 


manage their Vines in the Vintages, vi. 
In Provence, they cut the Vine to about 


two Foot high, ſo make it ſtrong and ſtub- 
bed as our Oſiers are; which Stock beareth 


up the Branches without Props: About 


Orleans, they ſeem to be more curious; by 
making Frames for the Branches to run 
along: And about Paris, &c. they tie them 
to ſhort Props, as is beforementioned. 8 


Now as to the preſſing of the Grapes to 
make the Wine, there are many Ways 
found out: In ſome Parts of faly, &c. it is 
ſaid, they lower it with Water upon the 
Fermentation, to make it leſs furious ; which 


not only ſpoileth the Colour, but taketh 


away their briſk Taſte : Now if the Sea- 
| ſon here be wet, as it ſometimes will be, 
and 


_— M1 
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and the Grapes not perfectly ripe, yet the 
green Juice, hen preſſed and put into 
Hogſheads and carried into a warm Vault, 
will meliorate; or if not, a Vault or Cel 
lar, with a Stove in it, will keep it warm; 
this Fermentation, and by ſtanding with 
ſuch a Heat, bring s the Wine by Degrees 
to a good pan; and fit for Drinking. 
All green Wines ſhould thus be brought 
forwards before drunk, as we have ſome 
from abroad, which many Perſons too of- 
ten find the fatal Effects of, I once ſqueas'd 
about ten Quarts of Juice from the Gooſe- 

| berry fully grown, but green, thinking to 
make ſome Vinegar, which was put into 
five Two-quart Bottles in a Caſe, and put 
them into the Cellar; and in about ten 
Months after, wanting ſome Vinegar, ſent 
for one of the Bottles up, which was fine, 
without any Art; and when taſted, was 
ſo like the Taſte of Rhen:/þ Wine, that ſe- 
veral good Judges could not diſtinguiſh it. 
Some of this being kept more than two 
Years, the older- 2 grew the more per- 
fect it was in | Likeneſs to as Rheniſh 
. ; | 


avon we may Oe divers Sorts of good 
Wines from our own Fruits, if we would 
uſe the Method to gather them, and ſqueeze 
12 bets: Juices, v72. the Currant, Cherry, 
> 3 Elder, 
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Elder, and divers Sorts of blue Plumb, the 
Mulberry, Sc. if when preſſed you only 
clarify the Juices, it will make them keep 
the Jon ger after Fermentation, &c,, And 
eſpecially to take the Raiſin of ſeveral fo- 
reign Parts, and put boiling Water to them, 

after they are chopp'd ſmall, about four 
Pounds to a Gallon ; and, after letting it 
foment ten or twelve Days, then preſs it 
out ; this makes a very good Wine: But 
then, if you have a Mind to add a Flavour 
of any of our Fruits to it, as the Currant, 
Cherry, Elder, Plumb, Mulberry „Fc. Then 
after chrifying the Juices as x bor add 
to each Gallon one Pint, or Quart, to a 
Gallon of the Raiſins ſo prefſed, it will give 
it a Tincture of each Colour, and make it 
a pleafant Drink: "Tis preſumed you need 
not put any Sugar to it, by reaſon the 
| Raiſins are of themſelves ſweet enough; 

but if you uſe the Juices of our own Pro- 
duce alone, you may add ſome Sugar to 
your own Liking. By this way — pro- 
ceeding there may be ſeveral Sorts of Wine 
made here, which to this Climate is as 
wholeſome, as thoſe come from Abroad; 

by reaſon we at preſent know not what A- 
dulterations are uſed in e 1 as well 

as here at home. 1 | 
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"Of GARDEN PLANTS, 


F the CABBAGE. 


FRHE Cabbage is an Eſculent, of which 
1 there are many Sorts; and moſt of 


m, as Mr, Parkinſon relates, are much 
— in the Garden: When you have 
prepared your Ground, ſow your Seed ei- 
ther before or after the Manure; let the 
Quantity of Manure be in Proportion to the 
Space of Ground you ſow, be it more or leſs, 
of ſixteen Buſhels to an Acre; and when 
the Seeds are grown to a Plant of about a 
hand high, tis fit to be replanted: Then 

dig your Ground that you deſign to plant 
in; and after having prepared your Ground, 

ſet it out either three Foot or more, as you 
deſign the Plants to ſtand: Then with a 

hollow Trowel make a Hole, and take 
about a, handful of the Manure and put into 
it, and with the 'Trowel mix the Earth and 
Manure very well together; after this is 
done, ſet your Plant in the Hole fo mix d: 
This mixing of the Manure with the Earth 
prevents any Inſet from getting into the 
TR Roots 
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Roots of your Plants; for many Times the 
Worm, like a Bott, gets into the Roots, 
which hinders the Plant from thriving, and 
fpoils it from Cabbaging; and often, in a 
dry Time, when the Plant is grown large, 
the white-winged Batterfly lays his Eggs, 
which brings a Caterpillar at the Bottom 
of the Leaf, and when they come to be 
large devours the whole Plant; nay whole 
Plats of Ground arc eaten by them. 1 > 


Now to prevent this Miſchief, take ſoine 
of the Lixivium made of the Manure, and 
water the Plants with it, which will deſtroy 
all the Caterpillars, be they ever ſo many, 
nor will they come there any more: This 
Lixivium will not annoy the Plants, except 
you put too much on them, but will make 
the Plants grow the larger, as has been often | 
experienced, 


You muſt not forget to mix the Manure 
with the Earth; for if you plant any Roots 
without mixing it, and ſetting them in the 
Hole made, the Quality of the Manure is 
ſuch, that it will deſtroy the Plant, as has 
deen often found by Gardeners who have 
not followed the Directions, whereby they 
have loſt their Labour, and condemned the 
Manure for what was occaſioned by their 

cin Obſtinacy and Folly: For if a Vine or 
any 
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any Tree is planted on the Back of a Chim- 
ney or Oven, where there is a continual 
Heat; this genial Heat revives the Vine or 
Tree, and brings it forward, when a greater 
Heat would deſtroy it. T he Manure there- 
fore muſt be uſed moderately, which makes 
it the more valuable; for all Exceſſes are 
dangerous to Vegetables, as well as to the 
Human Body. Theſe Caterpillars have de- 
ſtroyed whole Grounds, which is a great 
Loſs to thoſe Gardeners, whoſe Livelihood 
depends. on their Crops. Theſe Cabbages 
that are thus managed are not ſo rank, but 
eat ſweeter than thoſe that are produced 
from Dung, which always adds a Rankneſs 
to every Sort of Greens, wherever it is uſed. 
The ſame may be done in all the ſeveral 
Species of this Kind, as the Savoy, &c. Do 
the ſame when you remove the old Stalks 
to have Sprouts, or mix the Manure with 
the Earth, and the Advantage will be great, 
as Experience will demonſtrate. 


As for the Colly-flower, tho” it is more 
tender, yet it may be raiſed «n Auguſt or 
September, after the ſame Manner ; but they 
muſt be covered in the Winter, er i in a 
Frame, or under Bell-glaſſes; and when 
you tranſplant them in the Spring, mix a 
little of the Manure in the Hole you ſet 
. in, which will make them thrive. 
Before 
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| Before they come to Perfection, water the 


Water is wanting, take Pond, River, or 
Rain Water, as before. Vou may put a 


= Quart 
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Root once with about a Pint of the Lixi- 
vium of the Manure; but at other Times 


water them, when wanting, either with 


Pond, River, or Rain Water, and —_— will 
be very large Flowers: | 


F the ARTICHOXE. 


Tur Artichoke is another Sedum or Ef- 
culent that is planted in the Garden, and is 


commonly ſet in the Month of March from 
the Eye or Off-ſett that grows to the old 
Roots the Year before ; and when you in- 


tend to plant a Piece of Ground with the 


Eye or Off-ſetts, take off the Eye from the 


old Root with a Fibre to it, for one String 
or Fibre will be ſufficient to bring the Plant 


forward; then, as in the tranſplanting the 
Cabbage, make a Hole with a hollow 


Trowel, and put about a handful of the 


Manure in it, which you muſt mix with the 
Earth, and ſtir it well with the Trowel, that 


none of it remain in Lumps ; then ſet the 


Eye or Off- ſett, and it will take a ſtrong Rook, 


If it proves a dry Seaſon, put about a Pint 


of the Lixivium to the Root of the' young 


Plant, but not too near it; but this muſt be 


done only once in the Seaſon, and if more 


n „ „ 
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Quart of the Lixivium to your old Plants, 


and no more ; but remember. not to pour 


the Lixivium near the Plant, but at a ſmall 


Diſtance a. little: round it, which will make 
it produce many more Heads then is cu- 
ſtomary. The larger Roots may be watered 
twice with the Liquor in the Summer Sea- 
ſon, and as often as wanted with the Pond 


Water, Sc. which will do the Plant much 


. and make it eat more Fee 


of the AAA An 8. 


1Longon::( as Batterſea, &c. in Surry) 
it is planted i in Fields, the Beds being about 
four Foot wide, and of ſuch a length as the 
Field will allow. They are planted in a 
Trench about three Foot deep, filled with 
rotten Dung even to a Mould, and ſifted 
fine; though ſome do it with Horſe Dung 
not rotted, which muſt be trodden down 
as hard at the Bottom, as poflible ; then 
within about a Foot of the Top put ſome of 
the fine ſifted Mould, till the Bed is high 
enough to receive your Plants, which muſt 
be at leaſt fix Inches above the Surface of 
the Ground, your Plants being a Year's 
Growth ; then put four Rows of the Plant 
in each Bed, and about eight Inches aſun- 
der, ll the length is full So let them re- 
P 
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main full two Years before you ' cut them, 
and they will be the ſtronger and better ; 


though e cut not till three Vears after 
they are ſo planted. When your Work is 


compleated, and Roots planted, as is be- 
fore directed, then ſcatter ſome of the 
Manure over the Beds, not too thick, but 
only ſo much as will colour the Earth and 


zẽã⁊ãñs the Rains and Dews fall and diſſolve the 


Manure, it will ſoak into the Beds: Do 


this twice a Vear, and no more; the ſame 


to the old Beds, and not oftner, which will 


make them grow ſtronger, and encreaſe in 


Number of Heads: But tis found by Ex- 
rience, that if you make a Bed of fine 


Pe 
and good ſifted Mould, with three or four 


of the Seed put into each Hole, about two 


Inches deep and eight Inches aſunder, and 
let them grow, and not remove them, 
only manuring the Ground twice a Year as 
is before directed, you will thereby fave one 


Year's Growth, or cut them ſooner; for 
the removing the Plant from its firſt Growth 
gives a great Check to it, and is a Hin- 
drance of one Year or more to recover 


the ſame Strength it had. 


Of SALLETING zu ſeveral Parts. 


Wren you have prepared your Ground 


or Beds, where you deſign to have your 
* 
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Salletting grow ; then ſcatter the Manure 
on the ſeveral Beds you deſign to fow be- 
fore your Seeds; then rake your Beds, that 
none of the Manure lie in Lumps; or if 
you have a ſmall wire Sieve, fift ſome over 
very thin; then ſow your Seed; and after 
you have ſow'd the Seed, and raked it, then 
fift a little more of the Manure as thin as 
poſſible, which will preſerve your Seed, 
upon its firſt appearing above Ground, from 
Slugs, Snails, Worms, or any of thoſe 
other Inſects, that many Times deſtroy a 
Whole Bed: And when you tranſplant any 

of theſe kinds into other Places, for the bet- 
ter and larger Growth of the Species, pre- 

pare your Beds with ſifted Mould, if poſ- 
ſible mixed with the Manure, by which 
Means you will not only preſerve your 
Plants from being eaten under the Earth, 
and from the Slugs and Snails above, but alſo 
have a larger and more delicate Kind to eat. 


Of the CucuMBER, Mx Lon, Ge. 


Tus Seeds are generally *raiſed in a 
hot Bed, if deſired to be had early, for our 
Climate will not admit of its being ſown in 
the naked Ground till May, by reaſon the 
Plant is ſo very tender at its firſt Appear- 
ance; as alſo the Runners are ſoon check d 
or blighted with any little Cold or Wind: 
N 1 8 
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They muſt be, at the firſt growing, dili- 
gently attended, and watered with Pond, 
River, or Rain Water ; for Pump Water 1s 
too cold for the young Fibres, and hinders 
them from thriving. There are found out by 
the Ingenious divers Ways of making hot 
Beds; but the moſt common, and durable, 
is the Horſe-dung or Litter well trod in- 
to a Trench, and made as ſolid as poſſible, 
let it be ſtaked or bound about with Straw 
or Hay-bands, to keep it together, to about 
three Foot high, and four Foot wide; 
then ſift about fix Inches of good Mould, 
or thorough rotten Dung, or an old Melon 
Bed intirely turn'd to Mould ; then cover 
it with Frames or Glaſſes, . as ſuits your 
Conveniency, and let it remain till the 
Fermentation, or great Heat is over, which 
will be in three or four Days; you may 
try with your Finger, for if you can't bear 
your Finger in it, it is not fit for your Seed; 
chen after this Heat is gone off, put in your 
| Seed; and when your Seed is in, ſcatter 
a little of the Manure over your Bed, 
very thinly, which will prevent the Slugs, 
Snails, or Worms from annoying the Plants, 
as many times they do: When your Plants | 
are grown fit to remove, then thin' them, 
and tranſplant thoſe which are to grow up 
in —— Place (letting thoſe remain that 
8 9 ſhall you in your F _ to 
| ame 
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| ſome prepared Ground, covered either with 
a Fame ³˙W] . 7: 2 5 9 oe 


| Now after your Plant is thus raiſed in 
your hot Bed, a leſſer Heat will ſerve to 
bring them forward; as a Bed of an old 
Cucumber, or Melon Bed, of the laſt Year, 
prepared after this Manner ; firſt put on 
the old Bed about an Inch thick or more 
of the Manure, to prevent any Worms from 
riſing, as will be naturally bred in the old 
Beds; then put ſome Pigeons and Fowl's 
Dung mix'd together, about ,two Inches 
thick ;- then put about an Inch thick more 

of the Manure, and ſpread it as even as you 
can; if you require it hotter, put more of 
the Pigeon and Fowl's Dung; then over 
all, ſift about ſix Inches of the beſt Mould; 
then put on your Glaſs or Frame with Glaſ- 
ſes: After your young Plants are fet or 
planted, which, with watering them, as is 
beforeſaid, will grow very ſtrong, and pro- 
duce a very good Fruit: All the Species 
of the Melon Kind may be raiſed after the 
fame Manner, only they do net require ſo 
much watering as the Cucumber: When 
you water, do not let any touch the 
Leaf, but put it to the Root only. Alſo 
I have ſeen very good Melons raiſed from 
the mowing of the Graſs-walks, and like- 
wiſe from Weeds cut grean, and put into a 
m7, = 5 S Hole, 
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Hole, to contain about a Buſhel or more; 
chen tread in your Graſs as cloſe as you can; 
then cover it with ſome good Mould finely 
fifted, to be about ſix Inches high from your 
Graf, and cover it with a Bell Glas; and 
when it begins to ferment, put in your Seed 
of the Melons, for this Heat is not ſo hot 
as the Horſe Dung ; and from this Way I 
have ſeen as good Melons raiſed as the beſt 
Artiſt could do. When your Beds are thus 
prepared, ſcatter ſome of the Manure 
thinly over the Bed, to prevent the Slugs, 
Sc. from preying on the young Plants. 


Now when the Scaſon permits to fow 
your Seed in the open Ground, you muſt 
dig a Plat in your Garden to what Quanti- 
ty you intend to plant out; and if your 
Ground is not good by Nature, then (he =” 
ſcreen it, that the Fibres of the Root may 
have more liberty of ſhooting. When your 
Ground is thus prepared, make little hol- 
10 Holes, like a Diſh, and put three, four, 
or more Seeds about an Inch deep into the | 
Ground; then ſcatter ſome of the Manure 
thinty round the Holes, to prevent Slugs, 
Se. then cover the Place where the Seed is 
with a Cabbage, or ſome other large Leaf, 
to keep off the Sun's Heat till the Plant 
ariſes above Ground, and water them a little 
Bl you. ſee the Plant up; then 88 may put 
mare 
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more Water, for too much at firſt may rot 
the Seed. When your Plant is up, and got 
the fourth Leaf, if you have Occaſion to 
remove any, you may do it, but not before, 
for no Plants of what Kind ſaever ought to 
be removed from their Seed till the — 
Leaf, Nature having then a little Strength 
to ſupport itſelf by a ſmall Addition of its 
Fibre upon the ſecond Shoot, which is not 
Jo upon the firſt — of the Seed for 

Generation. When the Vines of your Cu- 
cumber has run as far or as long as yon 
deſire, then nip off the End of the Runner, 
which will make the other Part ſett their 
Fruit, and thoſe left grow the better, by 
reaſon that the Vine of the Cucumber is 
ſtopt from drawing the Sap, which will add 
to the Fruit's growing ſooner to Perfection; 
and many fay, that 'twill bloſſom more in 
the Shoots left, and cauſe freſh Shoots at 
each Joint, for the Produce of Fruit. 


Wurx you ſow the Pompion, put the 
n into the Ground about the End of 
/, at leaſt a Finger's Breadth; and 
'tis ſown on any old Dunghil, it will 

' grow and ſpread a great Way. 
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. 2 2 


a Oxtox, Lex, Se. 


| Tu ESE Roots are much in requeſt, tho! 
chiefly for the Kitchin : They love a good 


warm Ground, and may be ſowed in Fe- 
bruary and March; ſome ſow them ſooner, 
but then if the F roſt come, Care muſt be 
taken, elſe you may be obliged to ſow a- 
gain. After you have ſown the Seed, ſcat- 
ter ſome of the Manure over the Bed, but 


not too thick: The ſame muſt be dane 


with Leeks. 1 5 


Nov / when your Onions are come up, 
if they are too thick, they muſt be thinned 


either by pulling them up to eat when 


young, or be tranſplanted into ſome other 


| Place: And the ſame muſt be done by the 


Leeks; but when you tranſplant the Leeks, 
they ſhould be ſet in a Hole made pretty 


deep : Before you ſet them, put in a little 
of the Manure, and with the Trowel mix 


'the Earth with the Manure, as is before di- 


rected ; then ' ſet in the Leeks; by doing 


Which, you'll ſoon ſee by its, Growth that 
your Labour is not TTT... 


* 


Tn E Winter D muſt be ſowed in 


Auguſt, in the ſame manner, and then you | 


will have them in Order before the Cold 
comes; 
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comes; and when, they are thinned; the 


Remainder will be good Onions next Sum- 


mer; if they grow too ſtrong in the Blade, 


tread them down with your Foot, which 
checks the Sap; and makes the Root increaſe 


and be larger. 


T HE Garlick 2d 1 Tc 8 be 
ſowed as the Onion and Leeks; and muſt 
be ordered in the ſame Manner. 1 


7 he ſeveral Sur orts of Hr RBS in general 


Tur Spring Tune is the moſt proper 
| Seaſon fot the ſowing of the ſeveral Sorts of 
Seeds; that are to be provided for the Kit- 
chin, as well as thoſe for Medicinal Utes : 
Beds are to be prepared, as has been before 
related ; and after the Seeds of each Sort are 
ſowed, ſift ſome of the Manure over the 
Beds, which will defend them againſt all 
Slugs, Snails, &c. give a Vigour | to each 
Plant, and make them grow ſtronger in 


their Roots, and will add alſo to the ſeveral 


Species in their Seeds; by the, hidden Qua- 
lity of the Manure; for every Shower that 


| Efalls, as well as the Dews, diſſolve its ni- 


trous Quality, and in fact makes it the Life 
of every Vegetable : The finer the-Ground 
is made by ſifting, &c. as well as good 
Ang t _ Plants will ſhoot with more 
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Eaſe, and receive the Rain and Dews with 

greater Freedom ; but when Stones, Cc. 

are in the Ground, they obſtruct the mall 

and tender Fibres of each Plant from taking 
the Benefit of their Mother Earth. 


FLY 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of FLOWERS. 


1 Of the Tur Ir, and other Bulbous Roots. 
F the many Sorts of theſe Bulbous 


Roots, none are more reſpected in 
Parts abroad than the Tulip; for, in the 
Gardens in Holland, they have been valued 
at a very great Rate, though at preſent they * 
are much abated of their Price; but ſtill 
ſome of them are valued at d or forty 


/ ͤ ùLͤ̃n K ]— Ad! ii iis 


Guilders. F 
wh 

As to the Planting them, the Ground d 
muſt firſt be ſifted very fine, for all the 5 
Roots of theſe Kinds ſhoot forth a ſmall 5 
tender Fibre, ſo that the leaſt Obſtruction- O! 
hinders the Bulb from thriving : Now after fr 
you have fitted your Ground ( which muſt be P 
a light Earth) for ſetting the Roots, ſet your 1 
Roots about four Inches deep, and about the In 
_ ſame fa 
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fame Diſtance from each other ; whereby 
the Fibres will have full Liberty to ſhoot 

and conſequently make the Roots increaſe 
and be the ſtronger, and ſhew his Bloſſom 
the fairer: After you have ſet the Root, 
about the latter End of Auguſt or Beginning 
of September, in good light Earth, or rather 
on a ſandy Ground, wherein no Dung is to 


touch the Bulb ; then ſpread or fift ſome of 


the Manure very thin over the Bed, by 
which Means no Worms will abide there to 
annoy the Roots, nor any Slugs touch the 
Leaves : When they come up in March, &c. 
then a little more of the Manure may be 
thinly ſpread on the Bed ; but Care muſt 
be taken not to let any of it fall on the Leaf, 
or into the hollow of it: This little Care 


will anſwer all your Purpoſes, 


Tug Tulip produces his Bloſſom or 
Flower from the old Root, and changes 
every Year and becomes a new Root, as 
do moſt of theſe bulbous Kind, whoſe Stalk 
and Flowers grow from the middle of the 
Bulb: Their Increaſe is from' the Bottom 
of their Roots, and the Stalk that ſhoots 
from the Semen. in the middle of the Roots, 
produces the Stalk, Flower, and Seeds of 
Tulips, &c. which falls away after the Tu- 
lip hath done his Operation, as is before- 
faid ; The new Root 


Qz2 Bottom 


is produced from the 
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Bottom of the old Root, whilſt tis in Ve- 
getation to its productive Part; as Stalk, 


Flower, &c. which feeds it till it hath quite 


loſt its F orce; and then the Stalk withers 
about June, and remains fix'd to the new 
Root or Bulb. The Tulip, and moſt or 


all - bulbous Roots, loye a freſh loomy 
Ground, not ſtiff; the Sneriit is Gifted the 


better, and none of the Manure ſhould be 


put to their Roots: Remember likewiſe 


that all Spring Flowers ſhould be put into 
the Ground in Autumn or Michaehaas, and 
thoſe that blow in Autumn, Sc. in Fe. 
bruary or March. 


| Now to 3 new Fins, of different 
Sorts of theſe bulbous Roots, or indeed of 
any other Sort of Flowers, they mult pro- 
ceed from the Seeds of ach Flower ; and 
as the Tulip Seed is long before their 
Flowers appear, yet when the Seed is 


ſaved from good Flowers, they will anſwer 


the waiting fo Tong as fix or ſeven Vears; 
I believe none more than the Dutch have 


found their Account in ſo doing, by the 
many and ſeveral Sorts of Breeders they have 
raiſed, which they ſell at great Prices; ſome 
of their new Breeders, and ſuch as produce 


a bold Flower with a large ſtrong Stalk to 


about three Foot high, are fold for Five 


Shillings a Root: I once faved the Seed 


from 
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from ſome of the Triumph of Europe, which 


I had from Holland, and waited for the 
Blowing ; ſome came in five Years, ſome in 
fix, and ſome the ſeventh Year ; and from 
them came many Sorts, of what is called 
the Mother Colour, of different Kinds; ſome 
broke into very fine Colours, but at their 
breaking! into Colours they ſhew'd how Na- 
ture ſported in the Vatiety of them in each 


Bloſſom; for in the ſame Quarter were di- 


vers Beds of Tulips that had broke from the 
Mother Breeders I had brought from Hol- 

land, as the Baggot primos, the Incomparable, 

the la Reine de Mere, the Baggot Regeau, and 
ſeveral other Sorts of good Tulips; and 


from theſe Bloſſoms i in their Flower-leaves 
of the ſeedling Tulips, were Appearances of 


moſt of theſe broken Tulips ; which ſhews 
(how ſurprizing ſoever it may ſeem) that the 
Farina, or Duſt, that is at the Bottom of each 
Tulip, or from-any other Flower, ſhould get 

into the Seed Veſſels of that which ſtood 


twelve or fourteen Foot from it; though tis 


conceived the Wind carries theſe little Par- 
ticles, like Duſt, from each Flower, to in- 


Corporate its Colour in the Seed Veſſels of 


one another: But it is my Opinion (and it 
hath been approved of by ſome ingenious 
Gardeners and Perſons of Speculation) that 
the little buſy Bee, by ſearching into every 
Bloſſom , 8 out again in a Moment, carries 
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ſome of the Farina that hangs on the Petulants 
of theſe Flowers, along with it to each Flower, 

on its little hairy Legs, which incorporates 

with the Farina of the other Flower, before 

its Veſſels are ſet to incloſe its get; ; by 

which Means ſo many Colours are ſtruck in 

Flowers, that blow at the ſame Seaſon, if 


ſtanding near each other, that it becomes 


ſometimes a Wonder: Though ſome Part 
of it may be accounted for this Way, yet 
I leave it for ſome other more curious En- 
quirer into Nature to find it out more per- 
fectly. Again, another Way I conceive 
whereby you may have different Colours in 
your ſcedling Plants, as of Auriculas, Sc. 
that blow at the ſane Seaſon, is to mix di- 
vers Sorts of Flowers, of the Colours you 


like beſt of the ſame Time of Blowing, on 


a Bed together, whereby you may have 
them of various Colours: Some think that 
many Times the little Fibres in the Earth, 


mixing together, cauſe a Variegation in the 


Leaves and Flowers, Gc. I knew a gild- 


ed Philirea give the ſame Variegation to a 


Jeſſamin in its Leaves; as alſo the gilded 
or Orange Mint growing under an Apri- 
cock Tree, variegated the Leaves of it. 
Pots alſo ſtanding near one another with 
Flowers, may by this Means mix their 


Farina; as when you intend to fave the 


Sced of any . vou may have a 
Flower 
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Flower FRE, a Seedling worth all of that 
Kind you had before. 


N. B. SoME has are curious, and have 
not prepared fo much Ground for their Tu- 
lips as will be a full Bed, make a Hole 
pretty deep with a Dibber cut flat, or Trowel, 
and put ſome fine Sand at the Bottom ; 
then put ſome good Mould after it to ſet the 
Root in, that it may ſtrike its Fibres in it, 
which will make the Root thrive, and pro- 
' duce a fine Bloſſom. 


Of the Av RICULAS. 


 THEsE are Spring Plants, which flou- 
riſh in April, and are very beautiful ; 3 and 
when Care are taken of them, the various 
Sorts make a fine Collection among the 
Floriſts, which Collection is generally ſet 
in a little Pot on Stands in the Garden, out 
of the Rain, which ſpoils the Beauty of this 
Flower, by waſhing the Meal that is on it, 
which adds to the Pleaſantneſs of it: N ow 
| theſe are commonly raiſed from Seed, which 
produces new Faces, and very much de- 
lights the Floriſts; and the Flower is 
commonly called after the Name of the 
Gentleman or Gardener that raiſed it, ſo that 
they are known by the Names given them 


| at tl their Feaſts, which are either by their own 
Names, 1 
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Names, or thoſe of the King, Queen, Duke; 


Dutcheſs, Sc. There is no Way to get 


theſe new Faces, or new Flowers, of an 


Kind or Specie, but by the Seed; for the 


Increaſe of old Plants by their Off. lets; 
of every Specie, are generally the fame 


as the Mother Plant; therefore the Seeds 


of theſe Plants ſhould be carefully ſaved : If 
they are ſown when they are ripe, and a 
little hardened, they may appear above 
Ground that Seaſon, before the Froſt comes 
to check them ; and when the Froſt comes, 

they muſt be ſheltered from it under a Sheds 
but no longer than that laſts. When the 
Seed is ſown, it muſt not ſtand dry, but 
kept watered, elſe it will not come up till 


the Spring; ; and when 'tis ſown in the 


Spring, it muſt alſo be kept moiſt; _ 
when the Seed is up in April or May, it 


muſt be ſet in the Sade: for the young 
Seedlings being yet tender, will not endure 


the Heat of the Sun, but will ſoon be parch- 
ed up by its ſcorching Heat: You muſt ſow 
the Seed in very fine ſifted Earth, covered 


over with ſome Willow Mould finely lifted 3 


then ſcatter your Seed thinly over the Mould ; 
it will fink deep enough into the Mould 
with flatting it with the Palm of your 
Hand; for this Seed, if put too deep into 
the Earth, will be a long Time of coming 
u up, if it ever does; for many Perſons 0 
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this and many other ſuch ſmall Seeds, by 
ſowing them too deep: As they increaſe 3 in 
Growth, let them be tranſplanted into other 
Pots or Caſes, till they are ſtrong enough to 
be put into Beds i in your Garden, or into little 
Pots to blow in; the Compoſition of Earth 
that this Flower likes beſt; as hath been ex- 
perienced by many, is this: Take fix Bar- 
rowful,. more or leſs in Proportion, of rotten 
Dung, that is as it were Mould; let it be 
of Horfe or Cow, either will do when rot- 
ted to Mould, and ſift it through a Wier 
Sieve; then put one Barrowful of Sand, and 
one Batrowful of the Manure, mix theſe to- 
gether, and let it run thro a Sieve to mix it 
the better, whereby you will prevent all 
Worms and other Inſects from harbouring 
in the Mould, and the Flowers will ſhew 
—_ in better Strength at their Blow- 
When you deſign to preſerve the 
S800 from your beſt Flowers, as they gene- 
rally are ſuch as you put in the Pots to be on 
Stands in the Garden, let not the Pots ſtand 
long under the Shed, for that draws your 
Flowers, and the Stalks become weak, and 
many Times wither, when It comes into 
the Sun and Air, by being, too long kept 
under Shelter ; 0 that the Seed of the beſt 
Flowers will be loſt for that Seaſon, which 
to a Ploriſt is more valuable than the Flower 
itſelf. J had once vaſt Variety in 8 g 
of 9 5 
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the Seed of a Row of Auriculas Plants, in 
Pots ſtanding by a long Bed of Polyanthos 


of divers Sorts. Thus almoſt any Colour 


may be intermixed with Flowers blowing 


at the fame Seaſon, and placed near one 


another, 
Of the ANEMONE. 


Tus is a Spring Flower, and delights in a 


loomy Mould, that is freſh out of the Com- 


mon, or any other Ground that is not {tiff, 
and mix ſome good Mould with it, to ſe- 


parate it a little; to about fix Barrowful, 
add one of the Manure, mixing it well to? 


gether, either by ſifting or otherwiſe, which 


will prevent the Worms and other little in- 
ſets, as the Millepedes, &c. from lurking 


and hiding themſelves under the Roots, as 
they do in theſe Roots, where you'll find 


them when taken up to dry.” There are 
divers Sorts in England, (tho the Dutch 
ſeem by their Catalogue to have many more 


Sorts, and ſome at large Prices) which may 


be planted or ſet in the Ground, to come 
up ſeveral Months following, after one ano- 
ther, by beginning to plant them from Sep- 


tember, and ſo on to March, and ſome of 
them will blow from December to May. Now 
the Seed muſt be ſowed when it is dry, and 


mult be gathered before it is quite ripe, * 
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if any Wind comes, it will all blow away; 
whence it is called the Wind Flower : You 
may ſow it in Caſes or Boxes, or in a Pot 
with a fine Mould, which will produce you 
many new Colours. There are many of 
them raiſed about Batter ſea, in Surry, and 
in the Gardens near adjoining, by divers 
Names. . 


te RENUNCULUS. 


Tos called the French, are become 
now moſt in Requeſt, and are much in- 
creaſed by their Seed, which is ſowed in 
Caſes or Borders, and will endure the Win- 
ter with us, if not extreme hard; when 
they came firſt to theſe Parts, we were ſo 
fond of them, that by nurſing them too 
much, many were loſt; they love a fine 
ſifted Mould, mixed with a little rotten 
Dung; they will agree and thrive very 
well with the ſame Mould as you pre- 
pare for the Auriculas; that mixed with 
the Manure, will very much increaſe them, 
and will prevent the little Inſect called the 
Millepedes, as in the Anemone, from har- 
bouring in the Root, as they otherwiſe will 
do: The Variety of double Flowers is very 
agreeable, and ſome very large, as I have 
| ſeen in the Gardens at Clapham, Barns-Elms, 1 

Mztcham, Mortlach, and many other Places, 3 
| | R 2 | as Wo 
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as about Chelſea, &c. The Dutch have great 
Variety of theſe, and many other Sorts, 
which encreaſe very much from their Roots; 


but if you expect any new Sorts, they muſt 
be raiſed from the Seed which is faved after 


the Blow of the Flower is over: When 


the Seed is dried a little, ſow it, and ſome 
will appear at the latter End of the next 


Year, or the Spring following. The ſe- 
veral Sorts we have here may be encreaſcd 


the ane Way. 
OY the HYACINTH. 


THis is a Spring Flower of the Bul- 
bous Kind, and hath many Fibres: There 


are many Sorts of this Flower, as the white, 


blue, and fleſh-colour, both ſingle and 
double ; ſome of them flower early in the 


Spring, and muſt be put into the Ground 
in September; they muſt not lye out of 
the Ground, for the Root is fo luxuriant, 


that it will 'periſh if they do: The Dutch 


have many Sorts, both of the ſingle and 
double, and value them at a very great 
Price: They increaſe very much from the 
ſingle Sort, which is very prone to produce 
Seed; and it does the ſame with us here, 
whereby many new Sorts are raiſed, and 
very beautiful when in Blow ; the double 
very ſeldom \ goes a Seed Yell, but ſome- 
times 
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times it does, the Seed of which is very va- 
luable, and with Care will produce a fine 
Flower: : The Seed muſt be ſown in Caſes, 
or Boxes, and muſt ſtand two Vears before 
they are removed; then plant them into 
Beds, well prepa pared and ſifted very fine; 
they love a - freſh loomy Mould, not too 
much Dung, by reaſom it may rot the Roots, 
and planted in ſome dry Bank, or Bed, for 
they do not love too much Moiſture, be- 
cauſe the Root itſelf is of a moiſt Nature; 
The Seeds may be planted in Beds, but be- 
ing ſmall upon their firſt Growth, they are 
more ſubject to be loſt, except the Ground 
is ſifted through a very fine Sieve, when 
they are to be removed. 


Wan they are - planted i in September, in 
Beds or otherwiſe, put them in about 2 g 
Inches deep and about four Inches aſunder: 
When your Bed is full, cover them thinly 
with ſome of the Manure; and when they 
do appear in the 8 pring, ſprinkle a little 
more of it, but not on the Leaves, where- 

by your Roots will increaſe and be the 
ſtronger ; it will likewiſe make them bloſ- 
ſom more, and be larger Flowers. I had 
many Hundreds from every Sort, both of 
blue, white, &c. from the Seed, ſome in 
three Years, and ſome in four ; by which 
Means we may en jy as great a as. 
NC 


Increaſe them, and cauſe the Roots to ſhoot 
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the Dutch, who value ſome of theirs at 


ſixty Guilders or more: T he ſowing of 


the Manure prevents the Worms and other 
Inſects, as is before mentioned, from lurk- 


ing in the Roots, either in the Winter of 


NY 
Of the NARCISS. 


 Tn1s is a Spring Flower, and blows 
early, of which there are innumerable 
Sorts ; for I have had above ſixty Sorts from 
Holland. If planted in good ſifted Earth 
they'll grow tall, and bear many Bloſſoms 
on their Heads, and afterwards iel Plenty 
of Seed, which may produce many new 
Kinds. They need not be removed every 
Vear, like other Bulbous Roots, but as the 


Roots increaſe in Strength and Off- ſetts, 
they muſt be moved to make room. T heſe 
| Roots will lye as long out of the Ground as 


any Root, having a very thick Coat to de- 
fend. themſelves. I have raiſed many of 


them from the Seed; though tis as well tq 
buy them, as to wait for them from Seed, 


they being a Flower of ſmall Price; yet 


the Dutch value ſome at two Gen 'n 
Root. After the Leaves are cut off from 


the Ground, where they grow to flower, 
Ge. fiſt ſome of the Manure, which will 


2 
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a ſtrong Stalk. the next Spring, and make 
more Bloſſoms on the Stalks, 


of the Crown IMPERIAL, 


Tris is a Spring Flower, and comes 
early; the Dutch have many Sorts of them 
that are not ſeen here; for they have near 
fourteen Sorts, and we have not above four. 


They like a good freſh Mould, and will 
thrive almoſt any where; but if a little Care 
is taken of them, they'll blow ſtrong the. 
Beginning of March; if they are put into 
the ſifted Earth among the Spring Flowers 
they'll give a ſtrong Stalk and larger Bloſſom. 
I hive ſaved the Seed and ſown it, but the 


Time of their Blowing from Seed is as long 
as the Tulip; though from thence it is you 
muſt expect new Faces, The Dutch are 


very patient in raiſing from Seed all Sorts 
of Flowers, by which Means they are be- 
come the greateſt Floriſts, and many of 


them are thereby grown vey rich. 


O the IRIS. 


| +: 


Tas Flower, of which there ate many 
Sorts, blows in May and June. There are 
above twenty Sorts in Holland, and many 
new ones are raiſed from Seed. The bis 
Calcedbnica, which we have here, is a very 


beau- 


— 
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beautiful Flower; it is alſo . here 


the Toad Flag, having its Leaf ſpotted like 
the Belly of the Toad : They all love a 
freſh toomy Soil, ſifted fine, Which makes 


the Root grow larger, and ſtrengtheneth 


the Stalk and Bloſſom, eſpecially if the 
Manure is ſifted thin over the Bed, before 
they appear above Ground. The Seed may 
he ſowed in Boxes or Caſes, for two r 
three Years, after which they will be large 
| enough to tranſplant into Beds, When you 
ſow.your Seed, ſprinkle a little of the Ma- 


nure on it after tis ſown, which cauſes 
them to. ſhoot ſooner, and makes the Ve- 5 


getation ſtron ger. 
Of the TRITTALARIA. 


Tu is Flower How in April and May, 


and. ſometimes ſooner, if the Bed they arc 


planted in lies in a warm Aſpect: There 
are many Sorts of them, the Dutch having 


above thirty Sorts : They -may be raiſed 


from Seed as other Flowers are, from which 


many new Sorts may ſpring: The Seeds 


of the beſt Sorts. muſt. be ſowed. as the 


f Tulips, and from them will be produced 


many that may be valuable. Put the Ma- 
nure on the Bed, as is directed before. | 
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Of the CYCLAMBN er SOWBRED, 


Or theſe are two Sorts, the Vernal and 
the Autumnal ; the Dutch however have 
eight Sorts; and that which they call the 
Oabratus, or ſweet-ſcented with red Bloſ- 
ſoms, they value at three Guilders. This 
F lower ſcatters its Seed as ſoon as tis ripe, 
and from thence will be produced many 
new Roots. It grows flat and round, like a 
Turnip, which may be divided into Parts, 
but they are ſometimes loſt, if Rain follows 
the getting; but if you ſprinkle ſome dry 
Dulf when you cut them, to dry up the 
Moiſture of the Root that iflues upon the 
Diviſion, it may preſerve them; the Leaves 
come up after the Flower. Scatter the Ma- 
nure thinly under the Leaves, Which will 


make them blow ſtronger, and increaſe the 


Roots; or you may ſcatter ſome of it over 
the Bed in the Spring before they W 
_ above the Ground. 


Of the LiLY ani MART AGoxs. 


'THESE Flowers of which there are ſe- 
veral Sorts, love a light Ground, and will 
increaſe very much. The Dutch have a 
Sort which they call Lillium Album Ma- 


culætum, whoſe Root as well as Flower is 
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ſtriped with a Purple Colour, which makes 


it very pleaſant to look on; but the yellow 


ſtriped Lilly is very much valued here, be- 
cauſe it holds its Leaves all the . 


The Manure muſt be ſcattered on them, 
when the Leaves are off, as they are in 
July and Auguſt. A 


* 


Tur Martagon being a Lilly (though i in 
the Bloſſom it is different from the other 
Specie of Lillies, having its Bloſſoms turn'd 
back, which has alſo the Name of the 
Turk's Turbant, or curl'd Lilly, whofe 


Bloſſoms hang downwards with their Petals) 
their Culture are in all reſpects order'd as 
the other Lillies : Theſe Flowers are ſome 
of them yellow, ſome ſcarlet, with various 
Spots: There is alſo a ſort that comes from 
Virgina, which is very beautiful; they all 
increaſe very much from their Roots, and 


may be raiſed alſo from the Seed as the other 


Sorts of Flowers. 
07 the CARNATION er Jury FLOWER, 


Tux Carnation is a Flower that is the 
Gardener's Pride ; and many Sorts, if raiſed 


from Seed, are ' brought to their yearly 
Feaſts to be named. No Flower hath more 
Sorts than this, and none are more. taken' 
care of, to make them appear beautiful. 


It 


ww 


reer, 
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It will laſt after it is blown as long as moſt 
Flowers, and gives a. fine Scent as well as 


beautiful Colour. The Earth it delights in 
is mixed divers Ways; but that which the 
Curious make uſe of, who put each Plant 
in Pots to make them grow large, is as 
followeth : Take fine ſifted Mould, , With a 
little Mixture of freſh Earth, to about ſix 


Barrowsful of Mould add one Barrowful of 
drift Sand, and one Barrowful of Manure ; 


mix all well together, and let it run thraugh 
a wier Sieve to mix the better; then keep 


1t dry, till it is wanted for the Pots or Beds 


to plant your Flowers in: There are many 


new Faces raiſed every Year from their 


Seeds, which make the different Kinds al- 
moſt innumerable; the long podded Sort 
are much admired among the Curious in 


two Reſpects, viz. Blowing without any 


Trouble, or Burſting; whereas the round 
podded muſt be attended, and the Pods 
opened, elſe they will not ſhew their Bloſ- 
ſoms to any Advantage. As to the Ma- 
nagement of this Flower in general, it is 
fo well known among the Floriſts, that it 
is needleſs to repeat it; and beſides, what 
relates to this, as well as many other Kinds 
of the bulbous rooted Flowers, has been 


already fully treated by Mr. Bradley and 
others, whoſe Ingenuity in ö will 


always ſhine. 8 
8 2 As 
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As to the bulbous Roots in general, they 
may be uſed in the ſame manner as hath 
been ſhewn before, as to the ſetting them 
in Pots or Beds; and when they are plant- 
ed, ſift ſome of the Manure thinly over 
them: But always remember that the 
Spring Flowers are to be ſet or planted in 
Auguſt or September, and the Autumn 
Flowers in March or April; and a little 
before each Sort appears, either in the Spring 
or Autumn, ſift or ſcatter ſome of the Ma- 
nure about the Plant, in the Bed or Pot, 
to prevent any of the Inſects from harbour - 
ing in the Roots, Sc. | 


* 7 _— 


— * 2 — —y 


S 
of SHRUBS 27 general. 


X 7 HEN you plant any Shrubs, mix 

ſome of the Manure with the 
Earth; to each Plant or Shrub mix about 
a Pint of the Manure, ſuch as the Roſe, 
Mezerion, Syringos, c. Let it be mixed 
very well, that none of it may lye in 
Lumps; then plant the Shrub in the 
Earth, but not too deep. After your 
Shrubs have been planted, and taken good 
Root, they may be watered with SY 

„ N 9 ; | OT 
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of the Lixivium twice a Year, as other 
Plants, viz. in the Spring and Autumn, 


which will make the Plant thrive, and in- 
creaſe both in the Body and Flower; but 


if you have none of the i then, at 
the ſame Times of the Year, ſprinkle or ſift 


ſome of the Manure thinly over the Bed 


where they grow : To the bigger Plants, 

you may put about a Quart of the Lixivi- 
um round about the Plant, but not too near 
the Stock, only ſo as the Roots may. receive 
the Benefit of it: This invigorates not only 
the Trees, but all the other Roots in the 
Bed or Quarter, whether bulbous or others ; 
but be ſure to ſcatter none of the Leaves of 
Plants, but only about or under them. 


8 *» 
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. Gzex-Houss PLANTS. 


TH E N you ſl your . 
Plant into the Houſe, after you 


have; given them freſh Earth, as uſual (which 


s always neceflary, by taking about four or 
five Inches of the Top Earth out of each 


Tub or Pot) then mix two Gallons of the 
Manure with twenty Gallons of River, Pond, 
or Ram Water, * it well about the 

„ 
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Tub or Veſſel in which it is put; let it 
ſtand twenty-four Hours, or more, till the 
Water hath imbibed the Strength from the 
Manure, and then water your Plants in the 
Tubs or Pots, according to their Size; your 
large Orange-Trees with about a Quart of 
the Lixivium will be a ſufficient Quantity, 
and to the ſmaller Pots, &c. about a Pint, and 
no more. Let this watering be only twice a 
Year; the firit when your Bloſſoms appear 
the other, at the carrying them out, after 
you have given them the ſame refreſhing of 
Earth, in May: But you muſt water thoſe 
Plants when they are in your Green-Houſe 
with Water, either of Pond, &c. that has 
ſtood in the Houſe ſome Time to have the 
Cold taken off, for fear of too much chill- 
ing the Roots; but water them no oftner 
than pure N eceſſity requires, which muſt 
depend upon the Judgment of the Gardener. 
It is likewiſe the Part of the Gardener to 
keep ſuch a Heat in his Houſe, as will pre- 
ſerve his Plants in the extreme Cold; for 
many of the Artiſts keep ſo. great a Heat in 
their Houſes, that it draws their Plants too 
much, which makes them weak and fick- 
ily,” and then any little Check makes them 
ready to expire, and very often die. There- 
fore, tis conceived, no Houſe ought to be 
hotter than thoſe Months are wherein they 
may mw ſtand out, which is from the 
Middle 
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Middle of May to the latter End of Auguſt, 
which may eaſily be known, by placing a 


Barometer in the Houſe, (except ſome of 


thoſe foreign Plants that come from the 
extream hot Climates, as the Annangs, &c. 
which require a more violent Heat than our 


Climates admit of.) Now, as thoſe Plants 


that do not require the Heat of the Green- 


houſe, but only a Shelter from the Severity. 


of the cold Air, as the Myrtle, Striped _ 
lireas, Yellow Teflamine, the Roſe Bay, o 


Oleander, the Indian Bay, &c. Theſe, ator 
they have been refreſh? d with Earth, as is 
before ſaid of the Oranges, &c. muſt be 


water d with the Lixiyium, in proportion 


to the Plant, as is before directed; and if 


you have a Mind to increaſe the My yrtle, or 
any of the other Shrubs that you like a- 
bout the latter End of Fuß or Auguſt, cut 
ſome of the preſent Year's Growth, or Shoots 
about a Finger's Length, and take a Pot, 
with ſome good Mould mix'd with a little 
of the Manure, as has been directed before, 
and ſet the Cuttings of the Myrtles, &c. with 
a ſmall Stick, or Piece of Tobacco Pipe, 
round your Pot, in as many Rows as it will 


hold, ſo deep that you may only ſee the 


Top Leaves a little above the Earth; after- - 


wards water them gently. with ſome ſoft 
'Water, and ſet them in the Shade, and all, 


or moſt of them, will grow, and become 


good 
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good Plants, if Care is taken of them. 
The fame may be done of the Honey-ſuckle, 
only their Cuttings muſt be taken ſooner ; 
but always remember to ſet them as deep 
as they will poſſibly bear, and cut them 
about a Foot long: Keep them well wa- 
tered, and in the Shade, till they take Root. 
In the fame Manner many of the flower-' 
ing Shrubs, as well as other Trees, may be 
increaſed, by putting them at firſt in Bod 
or Quarters in the Shade. en 
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Some Obſervations of the Works of 5 
1 ature in Vegetation ; and alſo 


{ome Operations of 1 the Ma ANURE 
of the ſame. 


more than in the vegetative World, 
and her Works have from all Ages 
been the Admiration of moſt Perſons, be 
they Philoſophers,” or any other of the 
Learned of whatſoever Degree, who have 
bent their Study to find the hidden Mean- 
ders, by which ſhe works to. bring her 
Matter to Perfection. 7 as 


. 


f 5 8 Nature ſhews herſelf in nothing 


os 
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8 tho many have from is firſt Age 
: * to find out the Traces, how. the 
provinent ſo many and ſo great Variety of 
Species from the ſame Mother (Earth) and 
each to be ſupplied with ſo many and al- 
moſt different Juices, not only for Food, 
but alſo for medicinal. and ornamental, Utes 
on this habitable Globe. 


80 chat the Source or Cauſe of ſo great 
a a Ml is the Wonder of the whole 
Race of Men; and in fact paſt their find- 
ing out. And as the Great and Wiſe Cre- 
ator hath put his Fiat, and hath determin'd 
every Species of Greens, of various Shades, 
as well as Fruit, Flowers, Sc. by which 


each Sort is known ; and by which he 
ſhews his Omnijpotence, and x Rule by 


which he governs; ſo there appears in the 

_ ſmalleſt Plant as regular a Formation of 
his Divine Order, as in the bulkieſt Things; 
and the Gradation it . i is his Divine 


— 


AnD as every Climate hath Plants agree- 


able to the extreme Heat and extreme Cold, 
it evidently appears, that the Divine Wi. 
dom has ſo ordered and decreed, that every 
Thing that moveth upon the Face of the 
8 ſhould receive N ouriſhment from it, 


t LOO Life under the Uſes ch thereof ; fo 
T lkewiſe 
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likewiſe it is by his Divine Will, that no- 


thing can poſſibly change its firſt Form or 


Image, (except by ſome monſtrous Act) and 


even then there will appear ſome Part of 
the Original ; for the Whole cannot be de- 
faced : Though an Apple or Pear may be 
varied in Colour or Taſte, yet no one can 
make an * a Pear, or a Pear an Apple. 


Tu IS ſhews, that every Part of Nature 
acts ſolely by the Decree of bis Power, 
from the minuteſt Thing that moves, both 
above and under the Earth, wherever the 


Appointment of his Will bath allotted; ; 


and all receive their Nouriſhment from the 
ſame Mother (Earth.) Who can contem- 
plate on this, and not adore the Author of 


theſe Great Works ? 


Tr Us we ſee, that from the AR of 


: Vegetation every Thing enjoys Preſervation 
of Life; and ought we not to purſue thoſe 


Methods which the Divine Power hath 


ſhewed us, how we are to preſerve Life, 
and improve it to the utmoſt we can, in all 
and every Part: And as ſeveral Attempts 


have been made, and new Diſcoveries found 


out in the Searches after Nature, to render 
this great Work compleat, ſo we daily ſee, 
by the induſtrious Care of ſome Perſons, 

how moſt of the Plants of every Climate 


are 
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are brought to grow in One; as in the 
Phyſick Garden at Chel/ea, under the Di- 
rection and Management of the ingenious 
Mr. Miller, who hath ſhewed his Know- 
ledge both in the Theory and Practick Part 
upon moſt Plants; and the ſame in many 
Noblemens Gardens, both here and Abroad. 


Tux Searches into this great Myſtery are 
ſo delightful and pleaſant, that but very few 
(who have Opportunity, Capacity, or Sab- 
{tance to ſupport it) but will by themſelves, 
or Aſſiſtance, have a Garden to divert (as it 
is calld) their Leiſure Hours from the Fa- 
tigue of Buſineſs, which yery many, if not 
all, covet. EE 


THose, who for the Sake of Contempla- 
tion, (if not taken up too much with that 
called the worldly Affair, which muſt be ſoon 
parted with) delight in Retirement, and have 
more true Enjoyment in a Day, than in a 
Month otherwiſe ; for here is pure Silence 

and Nature, and in the other, Noiſe, Hur- 

ry, and Uneafineſs. "Tis for the Sake of 
true Knowledge, which kindles in ſuch Per- 
ſons this Deſire, and is what they covet to 
enjoy, though they cannot command it. 


Ava if ſome of our Anceſtors had not 
had fuch Deſires of Improvement, how ma- 
* 2 one 
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ny Families at this Time might have been 


deſtitute, when a few Acres of Wood-land 
often recovers almoſt loſt Eſtates ; and pre- 


ſerve Fortunes for younger Branches, which 


otherwiſe muſt have been turned into the 
World under great Diſtreſs : Therefore, 
ſhould not the preſent Age have a View to 
| Futurity, as well as our Anceſtors, that 


they may be remember'd when they are no 


more; eſpecially when the Expence is fo 
| ſmall, compared to the Benefit received? 


Such Improvements are delightful while the 


Planter is in Being; he ſees his Induſtry pro- 


ſper ; and when Timber is come to Perfec- 


tion, tis as neceſſary to fell it, as tis to cut 
a Crop of Corn when it is ripe, for the pub- 
lick Uſe : But then he Perſon, who is fo 


happy as to enjoy it, ſhould not negle& the 
the Planting again, that his Labour might 
continue a Benefit in the like Caſe ; elſe he 


becomes a Deſtroyer, and does a Prejudice. 


to his Country, as well as to his Poſterity : 


This is incumbent on — One, in pa 


to Futurity, 


N 


As ſor Gardening, Orchards, &c. they 
are enjoy'd by the preſent Poſſeſſor, as well 


as the former; therefore the Perſon Who 


follows this Rule, and ſerves his Country Z 


and Poſterity, will, no Doubt, receive a 


Bleſſing, in anſwering the Intent of the 


Creator 
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Creator in his Firſt Command, Increaſe and. 
malen, and 3 the Earth. 5 


H o many e and uſeful Diſ- 


coveries have been made by that learned 


Body the Royal Society, within a few Years 
paſt ? and there is no doubt, but. the ſame 


will be continued till Time ſhall be no 


more, by thoſe whoſe Genius - leads them 
to it, and ſtudy it for the Benefit of others, 
who have not Time or Capacity to do it. 


Tur REFORE this Talent is given them 
by the Divine Power, as his All-Jeeing Wiſ- 
dom directs; and that thereby every Coun- 
try may ſerve each other in their reſpective 
Wants, ſo that a Commerce and Trade, as 
well as a Dependance, ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
round the Globe: This, tis conceived, was 
_ chiefly intended by the Divine Will, though 
put to quite another Purpoſe, by thoſe whoſe 
Ambition and Envy have deſtroyed many 


Millions of * to ſatisfy their Pride and : 


n „ . 


* . ov 


FoR R, as the Divine Power never cre- 


ated any - Species, either Animal or Na- 
tural, but what the Earth was ſufficient 
for its Support, (eſpecially of the human) 
yet many, and large Tracts of Land lie 
to this Day uncultivated in: every Region, 
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142 CocLus TON. 
which might be put to ſome proper Uſe 
for that Purpoſe: And as He hath given to 


Man, Reaſon to act, and improve His great 
Goodneſs, will he be idle in this State, and, 


like the Beaſt; partake of the Benefit, with- 
out adoring the Wiſdom of the liberal Di/- 
penſer of it? And where the Climates are 
ſo extreme hot, and but very little Rain 


falls to ſupport the Plants in thoſe Regions, 


the Divine Wiſdom hath ſupplied the Defect, 

by the Exhalation of the Sun, which ſucks 
up the Dew from the Waters, which diſtils, 
or falls on the Earth in the Night, to feed 


and ſupport their Fruits, and bring them to 


Perfection, elſe they would be burnt up 
by the exceſſive Heats : 80 that their Spe- 
cics are preſerved for the Benefit of his 
Creatures allotted to thoſe hot Climates ; all 

which ſhews his juſt Order from the Ori- 
ginal of Time to have been, and is like fo 


to continue to all Ages, which ſhall come; 


except, by any juſt Cauſe, he ſhould deter- 
mine it otherwiſe, which alone is in His 
Power : For, if He with-holds his Rain 
(which is, in F act, the Food of Plants) a 
little longer than uſual, how many of the 
annual Species ſuffer, and languiſh away, 
and die, for Want of the cuſtomary Bleſ- 
ſings that are given for their Support ? 
And tis not only the Summer's Heat that 
deſtroys, but the — of the _ 
1 6M 
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does the ſame, when it pierces the Earth 
beyond the Extent of the ſmall Fibres, which 
Nature has allotted to be fed from its Mo- 


ther's Bowels; and if the ſubterraneous 
Heat and Moiſture ſhould not ſupply re- 


ſpective Benefits to the ſmaller Plants, 


Shrubs, as it does to the larger (whoſe | 


Depth of Root does exceed the ſmaller) 
_ theſe ſmall Plants, on ſuch Extremity (be 
it from Heat or Cold) would be loſt or 


deſtroyed : But the Wiſe Providence has 


ſo ordered it, by their Seeds, that the 
Face of the Earth ſhould be every Spring 


as finely adorned with the annual Pro- 
duce of Plants and Flowers as before; ſo 


that the ſame Species appears, as if no 
Defect had happened, and that there might 


not be any Want, or Diſorder 1 in the Cre- 


ation. 
ITnksHE Supplies of Nn carry with 
chem in every Specie ſuch a providential 


Part, that no human Perſon could form, 


be their Judgment ever ſo ſtrong, or their 
Experience ever ſo long: This great Per- 
fection /hews more than what can be de- 


rived from the weak Judgment of human, 
Nature: And their Continuance for ſo 


many Generations, is a plain Demonſtration 
of the Great * of the firſt De- 
cree. 
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WrarT human Power could form any 
thing ſo beautiful and perfect, as all the 
Parts appear in? What human Art could 
form ſuch a Mother, as ſhould (from all 
Ages paſt as well. as to come) bring Gorth 
| ſuch a Supply of every Sort and Kind, to 
feed and nouriſh every ſeveral Specie of Na- 
ture, both above and under the Earth? 
Who but the Omnrpotent could tee fo many 
Ages to come, and decree and order this 
*Great Work, and the ſame to continue as 
at the Beginning? We ſee the ſtrongeſt 
and largeſt of Trees decay and die away, 
but this Mother is ſtill the fame. And if 
there is planted in the room of one Tree 
another of a different Species, yet it does 
not refuſe to give Nouriſhment thereto, but 
is as willing to ſupport it as the other, ex- 
cept it requires Contrarieties 1 in Nature. : 


Ax as the Onmipotent hath given to the 
' ſeveral Species the Earth to preſerve Life, 
yet 'tis not entirely to be performed by that 
alone; for then many Species would be 
| languid and weak, had He not ordained 
likewiſe the great Good the Sun (as the 
Indians call it) to give a Warmth, and by | 
that to add a Vigour in each Specie which 
is incom prehenſible ; for by that Means all 
the vegetative Part becomes purified, and „ 
perfect for the Uſe of every kind. And this 3 


- & 
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= eat Good is To- placed as to give his 
a 


rmth to every Thing round this Globe 
for the Nouriſhment thereof, as none but 


the Divine Wiſdom coun effect. 


Ax as Vegetation was the firſt Act of 


the Earth to produce all growing Things of 


every Kind, as Graſs, Herbs, Trees, &c. and 
every Specie having its own proper Seed in 
itſelf; ſo that when the Creation ceaſed all 
was perfect, and Births begun, out, in, and 
by its own Seed, and have produced the 
ſame from the Beginning, and will alſo ad 


Injnitum ; all which plainly proves the Di- 


vine Onmpotent Power, out of which, in 


which, and by which, al a are, ſub- 


faſt, and be, 


THEREFORE, for the Improving and 


Preſerving of all and every of theſe Plants, 
or as many as grow under this Climate; 
and to add a Benefit to the Increaſe of the 


ſeveral Species in general, is the Deſign of 


this Treatiſe ; and to ſhew the Advantage 
that will accrue to the Publick from the 
Uſe of Mr. Thomas Liveing's Manure ; for 
the Benefit of it is fo great that nothing 
can exceed it. 


Firſt, As to the Quality, between this 


and other Manure in general, which the 
WU Fame 
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Farmers, Gardeners, &c. uſe, who com- 
monly carry on each Acre ſixteen, and 
ſometimes twenty Loads: And if their 
Dung, Sc. lies in their Yards at home, they 
muſt go ſixteen or twenty Times with their 
Team to the Ground when they lay it on; 
whereas this Manure may be carried in 
Sacks by one Horſe, and ſowed on the 
Land in as little Time as the other can be 
ſpread about the Ground after laid on. 
And ſuppoſe you was to manure five Acres, 
one Waggon or Cart will carry it all at 
once; but in the other Way you muſt go 
for five Acres, eighty or a hundred Times. 
Again, if your Ground is ſubject to be wet, 
you can't carry any, by reaſon the Wheels 5 
ſo cut the Ground, that the Land will be 
of little Ule ; but by this Way you are 
not under that Danger. Then, if you are 
to fetch your Dung at a greater Diſtance, 
the Charge is much larger ; but by uſing | 
this Manure (one or two Horſes carrying 
two Sacks or a Quarter at a Time) you 
will avoid theſe Inconveniencies. 
; DunG naturally breeds Wands, 
and many other Inſects, which prejudice 
Lands, eſpecially Graſs Ground, by caſting 
up the Earth, which is a great Hindrance 
to Cattle in their Feeding; but this pre- 
vents * thoſe Damages, by reaſon it de- 
ſtroys 
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ſtroys all Worms, Grubs, Sc. for none can 
live Were tis ſowed. : = 


_ Thirdly, Tur Grounds which a are ſowed 
in the Winter Time, with this Manure, 
are warm'd thereby; it alſo gives a new 
Vegetation to the Graſs, Corn, Sc. and the 
Froſt will not pierce ſuch Lands fo deep, 
as it will others that are not fow'd, by rea- 
| ſon of its genial and warm Quality; ; and 
both Graſs and Corn receive at their Fibres 
a freſh Nouriſhment, to ſupport them a- 
gainſt the Severity of the Cold: Therefore 
the Uſes of this excellent Manure are ſo 
manifold, that when tis farther experienced, 
none will uſe any other for their Lands; 
| eſpecially in thoſe Countries where they fetch : 
their Soil or eg at a Diſtance. 


2 Rivthh, Wuar a great Expence actos 
thoſe Gentlemen, Farmers, &c. who are di- 
ligent about their Grounds, to keep them in 
the beſt Condition, 40 make them produce 
by theold Way of manuring, and the Wear 
and Tare of Waggons, Carts, Collars, Iron- 
work, Sc. beſides Servants Wages; ; but by 
cultivating with this Manure, near half of 
that Charge is ſaved; and by theſe Means, 
the Farmer (being at leſs Expence) will be 
the more able to pay his Rent, and ſupport 
his . amily: For 'V the Induſtry and La- 
U 2 bour 


— 
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bour of the Farmer and Grazier, the Chief 
of this Nation are ſupported, in the Pro- 


duction of Grain, He. for che Nouriſhment 


of Life, and Wool for their Cloathin g. 


THEREFORE the greateſt Encourage- 


ment ought to be given to both, eſpecially 
among the- trading Part of Mankind, whoſe 
daily Labour is deſigned for that Purpoſe : 


And ſhould not the Induſtrious have the ge- 


neral Bent of all Perſons to aſſiſt, and give 
them ſuch a Reward for their Labour, as 
they and their Families may enjoy a Part 


with their Fellow- Subjects? But many of 
them are at preſent ſo much depreſs d, 


though they labour a whole Vear round, 
that they cannot maintain their Families, 
not even in a mean Way; and toa many 


are reduced to the utmoſt Neceſſity: Wit- 


neſs the General Complaint of many whoſe 
Farms are in their Hands, and can make 
but little of them ; which may be in a great 
Meaſure owing to the inhoſpitable Treat- 


ment of the indigent (tho' induſtrious) Te- 


nant, by ſeizing on their Perſons, or taking 
all their Stock from them; whereas, if the 
Landlord would have ſhewn ſo much Hu- 


manity, as to have enquired into the true 


Cauſe, the Calamity might have been pre- 


vented, and, perhaps, a numerous Family 


preſerved, that is, only by aſſiſting them 
; with 
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with a little to ſupport them: For it might 
happen, that for the want of a little more 
Stock, or a little more Strength of Horſes, 
he might get a better Crop into the Ground, 

or an Addition of Stock ſufficient for his 
Land, which, being wanted, prevented his 
paying his Rent; and the want of this A- 
ſiſtance brought him under this Dilemma : 
By which means the Landlord ſuffers more 
than ſuch an Aſſiſtance, perhaps, amounts 
to; for thereby he might have been ena- 
bled, in a little Time, to repay that with 
In tereſt, and all the Arrears of Rent ; and 
faved a Family, whoſe daily Labour was 
for the Benefit of his Landlord ; for though 
tis not conceived ſo at firſt, IM in the End 
it may be found ſo. | 


For, if he could with fuch an Aſſiſtance : 
go to Market, to add a little to his Stock, 
or to add a Horſe or two to the Number 
he had, he might have gotten his Farm in 
better Order for his Seed, from which he 

might have a better Crop; and that might 
enable him, in a Year or two, to pay the 
old Arrears, and advance ſomething to him- 
ſelf, to ſupply what was before wanting: 
This would be great Humanity, and may 
add a Blefling to the Landlord, and alſo the 
continual Prayers of the whole F amily, for 
WS (6) en, an Act; for no Tenant can 


* 


<P 
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pay Rent, if his Farm is not ſtock'd, be it 
either grazing Land, or plough'd Land, let 
his Skill and Induſtry be ever fo great; 

for tis the Produce of Beaſt and Sheep muſt 
raiſe the Rent, either by Feeding or Breed- 
ing, and on the plough'd Lands a ſufficient 

Crop, by its Increaſe, to ſell to pay Rent. | 


AND this ny be e by an expe- 
perienced Perſon at one View; for if he want 
Horſes, his Ground muſt lye unplough'd, Or 


if he want Seed, it cannot be fow'd, and for 


want of Cattle, his Ground runs to Waſte ; 
and for want of all, no Produce z by which 
means the Landlord remains unpaid, and the 
Tenant ruin d, to his I EN Sorrow. 


IT may be an ObjeRion, that it would be 
Hard for a Landlord to And Stock, as well as 
Land: I grant it is; but if his Tenant be an 
honeſt-minded Man, he won't think ſo: For 
Money put out this Way, may pay as well, 
and as good an Intereſt, as any other Funds; 
for the Landlord may at all Times ſee his 
Principal on his own Lands (except at the 
Time the Crops. are ſelling) and even then 
it is diſpoſing of for his Uſe, in caſe the Te- 
nant is honeſt 1 in wn Diſpoal thereof. 


Quin anon Leber is what a Land- 
lord ſuffers much by; for a poor Man 6 
| afrai 
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afraid of improving his Farm, through Fear 
of being turn'd out at the Expiration of his 
Leaſe, or having his Rent raiſed: And if 
you meet with a politick. One, he'll harraſs 
it ſo much, on account of his Leaſe being 
ſhort, that when it is expired, he'll leave 
it quite out of Heart: ſo that the Landlord, 
fuffers both Ways, and his Lands fall into 
his Hands greatly impoveriſh'd, and it muſt 
coſt a large Sum to bring them into Order 
again ; Nay, when 'tis in the Landlord's Poſ- 
ſeſſion, if he does not meet with an ex 
| rand Perſon, he may loſe Part of his Prin- 
cipal, as well as Intereſt, which has been 
the Caſe of too, too many Gentlemen, whoſe 
Lands are in their Hands: And therefore 
an honeſt Tenant ought to have all due En- 
couragement that is poſſible ; it being the 
Intereſt of both, that the Landlord ſhould 
have his Rent paid, and that the Tenant 
live to ſupport his Family, by which means 
the Lands will be cultivated, and not abuſed ; 
nor will any of the former Inconveniencies 
happen; beſides, the 'Tenths of the Clergy 
will be almoſt doubled : Thus e one 
will rea Pp the Advantage of i it. 


Bur to return to the Manure : The Ac- 
count that is given by an eminent and 
learned Gentleman near Croydon in Surry, is 
I" to be — Notice of (as it is at the 


latter 
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 Htter End of this T; reatiſe) though not ſo 
| vp as it might be. wiſh'd, had he not 
been prevented by Abſence : The Intent 
of his Tryal was very juſt, in reſpect of the 
Quantity, and Quality of it, though the 
Time of Sowing was quite out of Seaſon: 
Firſt, as to the Quantity; the Proportion 
of the Soil or Dung he mixed with the 
Earth that each Grain was ſet in; the Pro- 
duce which each Sort brought forth, both 
of the Number of Stalks, and Ears of each 
Grain, as well as of Goodneſs and Strength. 
Second, the Experiment that he made of 
| ſeveral Grains put into Flint-Glaſſes, with 
White Sand, (which is counted the pooreſt, 
and moſt barren Part of any earthy Quality) 
and though they, by the Misfortune of his 
Abſence, were Jeong d, whereby there was 
no Produce, yet this Obſervation makes for 
the Manure, that thoſe two Glaſſes that had 
Manure mixed with it, though but a ſmall 
Quantity, yet while there was Moiſture left 
in the Earth, it did ſhew its Force towards 
Vegetation, as both thoſe Glaſſes were filled 
with ſmall Fibres from each Grain ; which, 
if they'd had Moiſture, muſt, according 
to the Courſe of Nature, W produced 
Strength of Stalks, as well as Number of 
Ears, which the other two Glaſſes had not; 
by which tis plain, that if this Manure, by 


its s hidden Quality, will produce from i 
See 
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Seed ſown ſuch a Quantity of Fibres for its 
Support, from the moſt barren of Lands, 
they muſt then from thence have had 
Strength, both of Stalk and Ears, to have 
brought forth a Produce ; and this an evi- 
dent Demonſtration, that it will produce 
from the pooreſt, as well as the better culti- 
vated Land, and that no Perſon need fear 
but his Land, as well as himſelf, will reap 


a Benefit from it. 


Ax thus "A noting more to add, 
but following the Direction which the Di- 
vine Power hath given to be a Light to our 
Underſtanding, to uſe what will accrue to 

the Advantage of all; for before the Load- 


ſtone was diſcovered, when the Mariner ſail- 


ed only by Coaſting, for want of that Know- 
ledge, which they have now obtained, fo 
this Manure appears as valuable a Secret, and 
will, no doubt, in Time be ſo improved, as 
to render it more and more beneficial, which 
will be more certainly manifeſted in its won- 
derful Effects; therefore may the Glory 
thereof return to the Great, Creator of all 
Things, in whom we live and move, and have 
our Being. 
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The Tarriffe of 'he Farm FO 


to $ir John Goodman, in the 
County of Kent, lett to James 
Plowman for 21 Tears, by Leaſe 
dated the of 1520. 


The Houſe Field, containing 20 Acres 


The 10 Acres Piece next the Dove Houſe 


The 20 Acres next the Road 


The 3 o Acres I near the Mill 


The 40 Acres next the Wood . =” 


The 1 5 Acres by the watery Lane 


The 25 Acres near the Hill 


The 22 Acres next the Meadow * 


The Meadow Ground alon 8 the River 30 
ACT CS - _ * 


Oaks 


Aſh. 


| 14. 


Hedge. 


The Annual Expence of a Form, conf ing of 180 Acres i The c 


> [The Sorts 
2 7 Grain. of Arable, and 20 Acres o —.—.— and Paſture, Wi Exp" 
— to be Lett at 1ool. per Annum. each ( 
1 Þ J 
For Seed, z Buſhel 2 en at 46. 6% per Buſh. is 39 07 6 
For Manure, at 125. per Acre, is - - - - 42 00 0 
For Reaping, at & Acre, 17 100 
70] WHEAT For Sta — and Tbatching „„ 154 wo”. 
For Threſhing 350 Quarters, at 2s. per Quarter, is 35 00 0 
For Incident Charges and Expences, &. - 1 026 
For Seed 4 Buthel per Acre, at 3 s. per Buſhel, is 15 00 0 
For 232 at 125. e is. - - 15 O00 
For Pecking, Coc c. at 3s. per Acre 3 15 0 15 
25] PRASsE por Stacking and Tekin — Ricks — - 07 8 0 45 
For Threſhing 125 Quarters, at 15. ol per Quart. 7 163 
For Incident Expences, . = i- 1 0008 
For Seed 4 Buſhel per Acre, at 25. 94. Fer Buthel, is 11 00 0 
For Manure, at 125. per Acre, is - - - - 12 000 
20] Beans | For Mowing, Cocking, &c. at 3 s, per Acre, is 3 000 24 
For Stacking and Thatching the Ricks - - 1 000 
For Threſhing 100 Quarters, at 15. 3d. per Quarter 6 og 0\ 
For Incident Charges and Expences - - - - 1 0009 
For Seed 4 Buſhel per Acre, at 25. 3d. per Buſhel, is 6 15 0) 
For Manure, at 125. per Acre, is - - 9 000 
i5 1BARLEY| For Mowing, Cocking, Oc. at 3 s. per Acre, is 2 05 0 24 
1 For Stacking and Thatching the Ricks - - - 1 00 0 
| For Threſhing of 75 Quarter, at 15. Ze. Yor Quarter 4 139 
| For Incident Expences, &c. - - > 1009 
| For Seed 4 Buſhel per Acre, at 2 s. per Buſhel, is 6 000 
| — Manure, 1 ph 3 Acre, is Fo = - 9 ooq | 
or Mowing and Cocking, at 35. per Acre, is 2 05 0 
15} OaTs For 8 and Thatching the Ricks - - - 1 K. 0 23 
For Threſhing of 75 Quarters, at 15. 3d. per Quarter 4 139 
For — — — — „„ 
— | gh 6 Graſs, For Manure - - - - - 12 000 
REN Rent, per Armm - = - - 100 c00 
200 Fithes and Pariſh Duties - 30 0 0 
Wages for three Men, at 71. per * — 21 C00 
Board for three Men, at 5s. per Week each - 39 oo 302 
For 30 Quarters of Oats for the Horſes - - 21 000 
For 7 Quarters of Beans — | 7 00 0 
To Blackſmith, Wheelwright and Collar Maker 25 000k — 
To keep the Fences in Repair, per Aun. 25 100 6 
For Incident Expences per Aun. 232 076 507 
— 


ſ:ros De Total 


ture, 


Expence of 
each Gram. 


PE 2 


in Duarters 


per Acre. 


2 


137 10 © 


. 


1 


A 
* 


5 Quarters 
| per Acre. 


1 
* 


| 5 Quarters 
Per Acre. 


; 


5 Quarters 
per Acre. 


ö 
* 


5 Quarters 


5 Quarters 
per Acre. 


Per Acre. | 


1 


1 
| 


| 


* 


? 


N 


„ 


The Produce The whole Produce of the faid Farm, bes 


ing dreſſed with t e Compound Manure, 


per Ann. 


— 2 —_ 


3 LL $4 
In all 350 Quarters, fold 
for 45. per Buſhel, is | 560 00 © 


In all 125 Warder, fold }- - 
for 2 5. IS Beſſel 8 137 10 0 


In all 100 Quarter, fold } 


for 25. 64. per Buſhel, is 100 o O 


In all 75 Quarter, fold for? 
25. per Buſhel, is : 8 


: * 


In all 75 Quarter, ſold for 


Is. 9d. per Buſhel, is | 32 
Total Prituce - 910 00 0 


Total Expence - - $67 or 3 


Total clear Profit - 342 18 9 


n 


—— 


V. B. In the aforeſaid Computation there is no Allowance 
© | for Straw nor Chaff, which is always reckoned to anſwer and 
pay the Expence of Threſhing and Clearing Corn, &c.—And 
yet the Expence is rather charged at more per Ann. than they 
will amount to, &c,—But the yearly Produce at leſs, (in every 

articular Sort of Grain) as will appear. — The Prices of the 
aid Grain are ſet at a Medium. —'T'herefore the clear yearly 
— Profit will be more than is in the foregoing Computation. 
V. B. The Manure need not be uſed but once in three Years. 
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Arb b rer r 28 ur c 


An EXPERIMENT fried by a worthy Gentle- 
man of Learning upon the Motion of Vege- 
tation on ſeveral Grains of Barley, for his 

oven Curioſity, on account of this Manure ; 
(But 'tis not ſo perfect as I could wiſh, 
though tis deliver'd as from his own 
Hand-writing) whzch is as followeth, viz. 


UNE q, 1730, I ſet ſeveral Barley-Grains, 

in ſmall Boxes, exactly alike, viz. ſix 
Inches deep and four Inches ſquare; and 
great Care was taken that the Mould or 
Earth might be exactly alike. 


* | 

1. A plain Barley-Corn, without any Ad- 
dition of Manure, | 

2. Ditto. 

3. Ditto. 

4. A Barley-corn with 300 Grains of fine 

rich rotten Horſe- Dung. 

5. A Barley-corn with 592 Grains of ditto. 

6. A Barley-corn with 16 Grains of Live- 
ing s Manure, | 

7. A Barley-corn with 32 Grains of ditto. 

8. A Barley-corn with 64 Grains of ditto. 


Aug. 
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| Aug. 28, — were all ripe, and yielded 
as followeth ; 


No. 
1, Five Ears; viz. two find large Ears and 
_-- ſmall Ears. 
2, Five Ears; viz. three fine large Ears and 
| two ſmall Ears. 
3. Was deſtroy'd by Accident. 
4. Seven Ears; viz. five fine lage Ears 
and two ſmall Ears. 
5. Nine Ears; viz, Five fine large Ears 
and four ſmall Ears. 
6. Eight Ears; vis, Six fine large Ears and 
two ſmall Ears. - 
Eleven Ears; viz. Seven fine large Ears 
and four ſmall Ears. 
8. Seven Ears; viz. Five fine large Ears 
and two ſmall Ears. 


N. B. No. 8. came up quite poor and yel- 
| low, and continued in a ſickly State ff 
ſixteen or ſeventeen Days,when Ithought 
it would have died, but at laſt it reco- 
ver d by Degrees. 


T E Number of Grains in each Ear I 
counted very carefully, but having ſet it 
down on different Scraps of Paper, they are 
loſt : The ſame Fate has undergone the 
Weight I took of the Haulms and Roots, 


as alſo the Computation whuch I 9 
that 


— 2 
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I found them all quite dead, 


« 160 4: 
that Time of Dung, and of Mr. Liveing's 
Manure, upon an Acre, and the Reaſons I 
had for allowing the above-mention'd Quan- 
tity upon a ſingle Grain: But, to the beſt 
of my Remembrance, the 592 Grains was 


at the Rate of ſixteen Loads of Dung to an 


Acre; and as to Mr. Liveing's Manure, I 
think the greateſt Quantity which is uſed 
came to ſixteen Buſhels to an Acre : But 
that may eaſily be computed, when one 


knows the Wenn of a Buſhel. 


Tur every Grain which was ſer might 


be alike in Goodneſs, great Precaution was 


uſed, not only by Sight, but by nice weigh- 
ing each Grain, I ſet, at the ſame Time, 

two Grains of Barley in two different white 
Chryſtal Glaſſes, ale plain, and two Grains 
in two other Glas, with eight Grains of 
Mr. Liveing's Manure to each: The Glaſſes 
held each about a Quarter of a Pint of 


Wine Meaſure to each : Inſtead of Mould, 


J filled each with white Sand, for which 
Reaſon I watered them Marning and Even- 
ng when in did not rain. 


Tas 26th of June they were all come 


up : Soon after I was obliged to be abſent 
for near four Weeks; when I came Home 


Bur 


6616140 


BUT what: was remarkable is, that the two 
Glaſſes with the Manure were both lined; or 
matted, all round with ſmall Roots, like fine 


Hair, whereas hardly any Fibres could be ſeen 


through the Glaſſes i in the other two. 


BR Bebo Sc lReo der 


0 
LETTERS: to Mr. LivgINGs, 


concerning his M: anure. 


| Newnham n near  Nettleted, 85 
„„ ebe, Jub 24, 1730. 
SS 
Axon to your Deſire, this comes 
to acquaint you, that I ſowed eight 
Acres of Wheat Land with your Manure, 
and at the ſame Time dunged the reſt of 
the Field very well; but your Manure has 
far exceeded the Dung, and produced a ve- 
ry great Crop, there, being from ten to thir- 
ty Stalks, with very large Ears, from one 
lingle Kernel; and it is ſo clear of Weeds, 
that I did not think fit to weed it. I alſo 
dreſſed about ſix Acres of Barley with your 
Manure, and it is the beſt Barley in all our 
Neighbourhood. I likewiſe mended about 


four Acres of Peaſe with it, and two Acres 
in * ſame Field with Pitch Marks, but 


* yours 


(4 

yours ſo far exceeded it, that any one might 
ſee the Difference. I tried it alſo on ſome 
| Oats, and it made them tiller ſo well, that 
ſome of them produced above ſixty large 
Stalks from one ſingle Grain: And I fow'd 
it on about ſix Acres of Clover, and had 
three Times as much as I had from the 
other fix Acres, which I did not dreſs with 
it; and I believe I ſhall have two Load from 
an Acre of the latter Crop: All the Land I 
ſowed it on is a cold Clay, which is all the 
Account I can give you of it at preſent, and 
is what can be juſtified by a great many of 
the neighbouring F armers, who ſaw it as 


well as 
Your humble Servant, 


SAWRAY Love Joy, 


2 A. * „ * — — — 


R. 


P O N my Arrival from Tunbridge laſt 
Night, I met with your Letter, de- 
An an Account of the Produce of my 
Land dreſs d with your Manure: I can on- 
ly repeat what I told Sir Richard Lare and 
others, who have enquired of me about it ; 
which i is, that one of my Tenants at Chex 
ſhunt in Hertfordſhire went away two Years: 
107 in ny Debt, and left my Land in ſo 


: * 


bad 


Wes 


& 55 


31 ) 
bad a Condition, that I was forced to take 
it into my own Hands. I plough'd it three 
Times, and the third Time of ploughin 
I dreſsd three Acres and half of it with 
eight Quarters of your Manure, and then 
plough'd it again, and fow'd it with Oats, 
and laid it down with Rye Graſs and Clo- 
: 2 From thoſe three Acres and half I had 
enty- ſix full Cart-Loads and half of Oats, 
whick moſt. of the Farmers about me were 
greatly ſurprized at, and think it will produce 
above forty Quarters; but I may venture to 
aſſert it will produce above thirty; The 
Rye Graſs and Clover is come up very thick 
and fine, and likely to prove à very good 
Crop, which is the Account I gave Sir Ri- 
chard Lane of it, and i is true, and all Wars can 
be given of it by | 


Nur humble Servant, 
L ncolws Inn Square, © 5 k. 
Sept. 2. 1732. 7 | Dax. Doppom 


N. B. V ben the Oats were threſhed fome. Time 
after, there were 3 6 Js and a . 


— 


' W anne Sh 
Friend LIVEINGS, n ue 


HOUG H the Manure I hd 
came too late, yet by the Help © Es 
wet Weather, I think I ſhall have a Jo 
Crop of Barle though mine was 
two Mo tha. iter * any in the Field: 
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and ſhall carry 
repreſent it for your Service. 


1 ordered m Fr rie in Jon to Th 
zeak Manure: for fifteen Acres of Land for 
heat, which pray ſend ſpeedily; for it 
grows hee; and let me and Me. Wag 
of Oundh have Notice when it is put on 
board, that he may ſend a Lighter for it; 

and I think to meet it. Pray what is the 
loweſt, Price of the Sacks? 1 expect ſome 
conſiderable Allowance for my Services, 
ſome to ſee my * and 


1 I 2 Nurs, 
Aug. 15. 1730. 


N & 4 


C. CHAMBrRs, 
N. B. That as this Manure is likely to 
prove of very great Conſequence to the Na- 


tion ; ſo Application will ſoon be made to 
the Legiſlature, to give a Com zpenſation to 


the Patentee, who is © ahi to give Direction 


to the Publick how to make it for the Uſe 
and Profit of every one. 


See the Book, called The beſt Mine above 


| Ground, which gives a very ROPER Ac- 
count of this Manure. | 


FINTS. 


'ERRATA. E Line 8. DTS a. 
Ee (@- Line 16, tor Trivielaria-rewl. Ru 


